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Schools and 



NEW YORK CITY 


VOCAL TEACHERS 

EASTERN 

WALTER L BOGERT, 114 W. 72nd St., New York 
HENRY MUNRO, Carnegie Hall, New York City 
CHARLES TAMME, 123 Orchard St., Newark, N. J 
GEO^ CHADWICK STOCK, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., New ! 

ORGAN SCHOOLS 

EASTERN 



CLAUDE 

WARFORD 

Tenor Teacher 

Metropolitan Opera Biouse 
Building 

1425 Broadway, New York 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 
Teachers’ Training Courses 
FAELTEN SYSTEM. Booklet 

CARNEGIE HALL - - NEW YORK 


GOETSCHIUS’ 
SYSTEM OF HARMONY 

taught through mail by 

E. KILENYI, M.A. 

64 E. 90th Street New York City 


MRS. BABCOCK 


Alto Church and Concert Engagements 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


The Noted Pupil and 
Greatest Interpreter of 


LISZT 


has transferred his studio from Munich to New York City, Steinway Hall, where in the 
future he will instruct advanced pupils and teachers. If A limited number of Free 
Scholarships will be given to pupils without means. All applications are to be made to 

PAUL SYDOW, Manager 61 East 53rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 

The most efficient school in America 

The “Tek” 

Results tell 
19 reasons why the 
“Tek” excels the 
piano for practice. 



Conservatory, 
“Tek” and 


A. M. VIRGIL, President 

XI West 68th Street NEW YORK 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

111 ^ - endowed school of music 


OF THE cm Of 

NEW YORK 


• • t U institute are intended only for student* of natural ability 
The opportunities of the Jnstitu others will be accepted. For catalogue 

with an earnest purpose to do serious wor^anu- - *- ” ■ 

and full information address » 



The American Institute of Applied Music 

(METROPOLITAN COLLECE of filUSIC) 

212 West 59th Street New York City 

„ , . in Voice. Organ, Piano. Stringed lastnimenta. 

Complete cour.^ Theoretical mad Historic*! breachm 

31.t Season— October 2. 1916. Send for circul ars en d cetefosw 

JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres.KATE S. CHII IhNDEN, Dm 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF ^AMERICA 

Charteredin 1891bySpeeial Actof Congress. Inc.lnl8M (JhoihM. TWUr,r«-4«ad 

Semi-annual entrance exams, in all branches, SaL, Jan. 6th, 10-12; We<L, Jan. Kkh, M P.M. 

31 years of contlnuoualy auccaaaf ul reaulte. 

More prominent Instructor, and E raduat*a than any oth.r American lonMr.atory. 

Address Secretary, 126 and 128 West 79th Street, New York City 


BURROWES COURSE of music study 


Kindergarten and Primary Correspondence or Personal Instruction 

Happy Pupila—Satisfied Par.nl. Pro.perou. Teacher.. Claaaaa are doubled b, uee d (hit Bribed 

°.Uh«& c o KATHARINE BURROWES 


D. 178 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY, or 

6 HIGHLAND AVE., HIGHLAND PARK, 


DETROIT. MICH. 


DUNNING SYSTEM - h, cSE£** 

Has Over 800 Teachers—Classes Larger Every Year — Teachers Earning $2S00, $1000 and HOW 
a Year with the Dunning Work Alone — Why is Thia? 

for teaching beginners*^ haS never h " n or such phenomenal rraulu obtained by a ay caber plaa 

NORMAL CLASS TO OPEN IN FT. WORTH. TEXAS NOVEMBER ?tfk 
HOUSTON. TEXAS. JANUARY 3rd— Teacher, MRS. CARRIE LOUISE DUNNINC 
NORMAL CLASS IN MINNEAPOLIS. MINN., MARCH 1st OKLAHOMA CITY JUNE Id 

Teacher, MRS. SAMUEL KROESCH 

Address WHITMAN CONSERVATORY, Walla Walla, Wash. 

MRS. CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING, 8 West 40thSt° < N*w*York Chy 


THE NEW VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER 

Far superior in its latest construction to any 
other instrument for teaching and practice. 

VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

K. Executive Office, 567 Third Ave., New York City 

OR A. K. VIRGIL, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 



A. 


THE von ENDE SCHOOL of MUSIC 


“The Foremost Musical Institution of America” 

NEW YORK CITY 


Take a few minutes to study the 
school announcements on these 
pages. Here are the best Colleges, 

Conservatories, Schools in 
America. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 

Central Park West, cor. 95th St., New York City RAI * O 

Our new buildings give us the most beautiful and n , . «... _ L LEECH STERNER, Director 

homelike school devoted to Music and the Arts bpeCiai WHlteT TCacheTS CoUrSCS which^'t^ ,° f scene fac!n 8Centra! Park, 

MANY EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES AND EMINENT AMERICAN TEACHERS • \ I in New York City. 

the Great Virtuoso; Liszt’s Greatest Pupil. Voice-Ralfe Leech Sterner, Celebrated Vocal Teacher ’rl' 
v World S Greatest Cel,lst - Ilarrictte Brower, Harold A. Fix, S. Reid SpeneerFranh U° ltn ~^ rence DeFa ** Royer , the 

>L BUILDINGS AND PROPER CHAPERONAGF. OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. PUPILS MAY ENTER Warner, and many others. 

send y 6r TWO ^bliccowerts every 

Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. ' a 


Piano—Arthur Friedheim, 

Eminent Violi 

DORMITORIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND PROPER CHAPERONACE 
WEEK. TERMS, INCLUDING TUITION, BOARD, PRACTICING, ETC., ON APPLICATION. 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY S-f;- 


the Music School and also take the regular work at tl 

THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, 336.00 per quarter of twelve wei 

Catalogue will be mailed free. Address Henry__ 

43RD YEAR—STUDENTS ACCEPTED'AT 


Room, 326 to 341 pe 
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> Schools and Colleges , 

_ OHIO 


THESE TEACHERS ADVERTISING 
ON OTHER PAGES OF THIS ISSUE 

VOCAL TEACHERS 

MIDDLE WESTERN 

A. CLIPPINGER, 1208 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
MAME BARBEREUX PARRY, 514 Pine ArtB Bldg., Chi 


( Training Music Teachers to Teach 

A wonderful Course in Pedagogy for all Teacher; 
of Music, by mail. ^You may be a successful per- 

way to increas? your'income* 8 WrfteNow—~ A ■ S '’ r< 

Bonus System of Musical Educat 


II UNUNNAU CONSERVATORY of MUSIC fstai™ III! 

yaii 

50th YEAR 

ETOREMOST among American Schools of Music. 

1 An unsurpassed Faculty of Musicians and Ped- 
agogues of international reputation. 

E Artistand Master Department*. Normal Department. 

Work, advanced study in Theory and Composition. Orches¬ 
tra Training. Department of Opera. Public School Music 
and Drawing. Students enrolled at any time. 

Professional Engagements for Graduates 

ighland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, 0. 

F “.r' MISS BERTHA BAUR, H 


WARREN, OHIO 

THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 

Address LYNN B. DANA, President Des k E, WARREN, OHIO 


, Schools and Colleges 

NEW YORK 



Ithaca Conservatory of Music 

educatfonoMvork 6 «“K«rfor 

certJflcatTand k theConserva^‘*°°^ 1 ^* ieo “° 

Besident and day students. Terms mod. Catalog 

Address The Registrar, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 

Training School for Supervisors of Music 

. BOTH SEXES 

Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 

p'raTtme^teacidng^^Graduate^hoki ^moo'rtTnt n°^'' 

S3 MAIN ST. 


— College of Fine Arts - 

Syracuse University 

e degree of Mus. B.^Special 1 ! 

strar, Syracuse University, Syracuse, n7y! 


chools and Colleges,; 

new ENGLAND 


THE FLEJ ch E r MUSIC METHOD 

eighten^ars 

of whom could be employed in Boston slLel ^ j™ ? • teachers (every one 
Fletcher Music Method P teachers in sphe of the many Tea " for 

Tha__ i _ , p 01 tne many cheap copies of this system. 

Read -m th T* ? Ct ° e ; 2nd ’ 1916 ‘ A PP lka ' ion * »houId be made early. 

For f n? f IS the - Fletcher Music Method?” price J52.00. 

Musical, and Mother’aShs^fp^ydiri^yto 1 daSSeS ^ Iectures for Educational, 

31 yor^te S r'racY ELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

3 YORK TERRACE BROOKLINE, MASS. 


THE COURTRIGHT SYSTEM OF MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 

Maa a u^c“SS;Tr W,i “ -f—.ro^c. a,™. 

- ^K1 RIGHT CARD 116 EDNA AVE., BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


^ Schools and Colleges e. 

NEW JERSEY 


S HE 

S, v 


PARD 


or Teachers snd Periorn 


What School? 

What Conservatory? 

Thousands of students and parents know 
that the proper decision of this question 
may make or ruin a career. The Etude 
school advertisements represent the 
progressive institutions of the country. 
What better guide could you have? 


^Schools and 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Colleges^j 


COMBS 

ca-*^ 0 *** 

32nd Year 

A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

Theoretical and Applied Branche. laugh. Mmtalf -nd in Claaaae 

of cuk e u“ U "n°d modera'tlfcol^cornbi'n^^^il^'^odeiul^u^eihcita^ ^BLia ^M l^^ ^i y ft ^ht^^ ag)^ 
tory of Music afford, opport DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
GILBERT RAYNOI.DS COMBS. 

HENRY SCHRADIECK, Violin !“ l u « 

HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc.. Theory ,1 A l Hi. . 

And 75 graduate teacher, trained in the Scientific. Pyeeholo*,..! .ad Scad f'.Leert.J ^ 
ciple. for which thi. Conservatory i. noted. 

ght—theoretical and applied. Four Pupil.’ Rail.!. • week IV, TwSa* 


branche. taught—the 
Supervised Practice. _ 
e Pupil.’ Symphony Orche.i 


if 85, tbe other of 60 parr*. 


nal Tra 


>ru In the Slate wHh DamOait— /•» Kao 
ation. Enthusiasm. Loyally i 
rated Year Book will ba mailed upo 


Vhe only Conxrval, 

A School of Inapir 

Our 36-page Illuai 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 

1319-1327-29-31 S. Broad St. PhilaelalphU, P» 


Normal Conservator? 
JXMis /c^g 



H 


AHN Conserratory of Mmk 

1714 ChaMnul St. PhiU. 

Coav. plate 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 

4259 Fifth Avenue Piittburp 

Catalog and Bullotim upon Rtquat 


. •Schools and Collides, 

SOUTHERN 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 

inual Summer Clasges for Teachera of Piano 

for the Study of Teaching Mat—!.l 

M0 ™J, n.c. : otkagojll. 

IN AUGUST 

letters from Teachers Wv? 

MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 

A h d“ l nt f ages'equ r Il 
to those anywhere. " 

S F e a d f T r. begin8 SePtembe *- 4th. 
Send for Catalogue. ATLANTA r-. 


Shenandoah 

Collegiate Institute 

P r „_ School of Music 

I .» ! .T, Pntmmu . »l»w nl 

I «* 


Hahn Music School 

D. Hahn, Director 

School for your DaufHter 

Our catalogue trfh why 
391 *-• Junius Stmt. Dalis*. T«- 




is and Colleges < 

BALTIMORE 


the oldest anr f 


ESTABLISHED 1857 

conservatory 

HARni ^ « ” BALTIMORE, MD. 

HAROLDJUNDOLPH, Director 


PEABODY 


^Z^notod Music School. , 
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Photogravure Musical Pictures 



Portrait of Rubinstein 
Portrait of Liszt 

Mozart at Salzburg 
Schubert: The Maid of the 
Mill. 

Beethoven :TheApproaching 
Haydn Crossing the English 

MusicM Hln‘o°f n Fame 

Schubert in the Home 
Dawn of a Masterpiece 
Child Handel 
Her First Lesson. 

Size of each 11x15 


Price, each, 25 cents. Hand Colored, 75 cents. 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


An Absorbing Musical Book with a Practical Purpose 

Great Pianists on Piano Playing 

For Music Lovers, Students and Teachers. Price $1.50 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 

Let These World Famous Artists Give You Their Intimate Opinions Upon 
Every Phase of Pianoforte Technic and Interpretation 

Bauer Gabrilowitsch de Pachmann Scharwenka 








lort biographi 


ihapter devoted to 


is of one virtuoso. 


written se 
ifferent ses 

.1 sketch ant. --- - - 

iterpretation, expression, technic- 


Each ch£.„— 
pianist. Following ea 
which are answered in me text. 

The work was immediately introduced in the classes in pedagogy of Dr. Frank Damrosch 
(Institute of Musical Art, New York); in the classes of Miss Mary Venable (Cincinnati College of 
Music); and in the Musical work of the Teachers’ College (Columbia University). 

Mr. Henry Schradieck, the famous violin pedagogue, says of it: “Every piano student ought 
to study this book. In fact, it ought to be in the library of everyone who studies music earnestly, 
as many of the ideas apply just as well to other instruments as to the piano.” 

AN ADMIRABLE GIFT FOR ANY REAL MUSIC LOVER 
Finely Bound in Cloth Stamped in Gold. Sent Anywhere on Receipt of Price, $1.50 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ETUDE 

ALWAYS ALERT FOR HELPS TO MUSICIANS 

Presents in the following premium rewards for the securing of 
Subscriptions at the regular rate of $1.50 each 
A Few Specially Selected 

INDISPENSABLE MUSIC WORKS 


No For ONE Subscription 

101 Album for the Young. Robert Schumann. 

103 Album of Favorite Pieces. Engelmann. 

104 Album of Lyric Pieces. 26 piano pieces. 

109 Anthems of Prayer and Praise. 21 Anthems 

110 Bach’s Two and Three-Part Inventions. 

112 Beginners’ Bookforthe Pianoforte.Theo.Pres 

116 Dictionary of MusicalTerms. Stainer &Barre 

117 Duet Hour. 

122 First Dance Album.. 

125 First Steps in Piaaofc 
128 Four-Hand Parlor Pi 


>rte Study. 1 
eces. 17 D; 


Standard Graded Cours 
ce Album. 18 pi 


140 Mathew 
Any t 
142 Modern 

1214 Standai 

1215 Operatic Four Hand Album 
149 Operatic Selections, Vio’ 1 
151 Piano Player’s " 

1217 Popular Rccita 

1216 Popular Home 

159 School and Ho. 

1218 Selected Classics. Violin and Piano 19 pieces. 

160 Selected Studies. Czerny-Liebling. 4 vols. 

,1!? Standard Oper“a m Aibum for Piano. IS pieces. 
1221 Standard Organist. 46 pieces for pipe organ 

170 ^pfa'no’’ PopuUr Parlor Album ’ V ‘ olil > * nd 


re of Popular Piec< 
.epertoire. 31 piano piec 
Election. 46 piano pieces. 
Marches. 20 piano pieces. 


-01 B et 
1222 Brahe 


No. For TWO Subscriptions 
1223 Chaminade Album. 

206 Chopin. Lighter Compositions for the Piano. 

207 Church and Home. 18 Sacred Songs. 

212 Concert Album. 25 pieces. Popular or Classical 

213 Concert Duets. ISO pages, 24 pieces. 

216 Czerny School of Velocity. 

--- of Musical Terms. Dr. H, A “ ' 


222 Firs 
225 Foui 
229 Han 


nr Hand Miscc 
’ 1 Album 


es for the j 


16 pi< 


iTechnic. In 4 vo 
he Piano. 25 best 1 
rd Graded Cours. 


243 Mozart Sonatas. Two vols. Either vol. 

247 Nocturnes. Chopin. 

250 Preparatory School of Technic. I. Phillip. 

[ 261 Songs Without Words. Complete. Mendelssol 


273 Tranquil Hours. Quiet Piano Music Col 

274 Two Pianists. 26 Brilliant Concert Du. 

275 Waltzes. Complete. F. Chopin. 

276 Young Virtuoso, The 

For THREE Subscriptions 
305 Chats with Music Students. Thos.Tap.-. 
1210 Great Pianists on Piano Playing. J. F. Cooke 
313 History of Music. W. J. Baltzell. 

‘ ‘" Leschetizky Method of Pi; ~ ‘ 


177 Well Known Fables Set to Music. Spaulding. Id AF Cooke 

For TWO Subscriptions 328 Organ Player. Pipe Organ CoFlection'. P.W. Orem 

--' D: -°-1229 New Organist. Pipe Organ Collection. Whitn 

339 Standard History of Music. J. F. Cooke. 

341 Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces. E. B. Pe 
looks. Any one 343 Virtuoso Pianist. C. L. Hi 


THE ETUDE, Theo. Presser Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Womedapy 

The Ideal Confection 

They taste so good and are so good you should 
eat Dromedary Dates every day. Ideal for grown¬ 
ups and children—a food, a dainty, a confection. 

With Dromedary Dates you can make scores of 
appetizing dishes. Try these muffins for tomorrow’s 
breakfast or lunch. 


rStens 


DROMEDARY DATE MUFFINS 

“t'r, 

'Tu . 

Dromedary Dates are golden fruit for everybody 
—any time. 

Dromedary Dates come to you just as mellow 
an,d perfect as though just picked in sunny Arabian 
gardens. The airtight package keeps them fresh and 
absolutely clean. 




Send for Unigue Cook Book of 100 prize 

The Hills Brothers Co. 

Dept.37, 375 Washington St., New York 




The old music master will tell you that there are few 
instruments as pure in tone and as responsive to touch as 
the famous 

Jesse French & Sons 
Piano 

For years and years this Piano has been conceded a 
masterpiece. It has always been preferred by those who 
analyzed and bought accordingly. 

The Jesse French and Sons Piano is the instrument you 
ought to have—the ideal Christmas Gift for the entire 
family. Write to-day for descriptive catalog. 

Liberal exchange offer on your old instrument. And 
convenient terms if desired. 

Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. 

1812 SEVENTH AVE., NEW CASTLE, IND. 

Chicago Salesroom: 

978 Republic Building State and Adams Streets 


n THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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PERSPIRING HANDS 

How to prevent them 

local condition whic^ mus^be°con^ y, ted'|^ OS i' S ]They agree that it is a 






t™5k 


SMITH ©KOTHilS 5 

S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 


Keep Your Voice Pitch-Perfect 

It’s necessary—and easy. Needn’t keep the windows 
shut, nor stay in cause it rains. But you must take care 
of your vocal chords. S. B. Cough Drops keep your 
throat in condition—your voice pitch-perfect. Always take 
one at bedtime—it will loosen the phlegm. 

SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 

Makers of S. B. Chewing f lJJF 

Gum and Lasses Kisses 

Your GranJpa Knows Us ^ilCKEL 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 

'PHINK of the dearest voice you know, lifted and carried on the Stein- 
1 way’s mellow tones. That's the sort of thing that make* dream* come 
true. There is one to whom your gift of a Steinway would be a price!*** 
possession. The Steinway means so much mors than an ordinary piano. It 
has the power of creating a new world of happiness anti in the Hoseneea of 
daily association it gathers only added value with the years. 

The Steinway established the world’s standard many year* ago, and it* 

STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New Ye* 
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#ps 


up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
i avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
1 later will pier- - -*“ - - - - 





l MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 

Edited by James Francis Cooke 

Entered at Philadelphia P. O. as Second-class Matter 
Copyright, 1916, by Theodore Presser Co. 




The World of Music 

“How many a tale their music tells” 

Thomas Moore 


Poffenberger, of Columbia 
invented an apparatv" +** 


iSiSEW* 

M 






tutss a g £ i 
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Musical art, temperament, feeling—fine shades of tone 
and musical color—are limited only by the instrument 
through which they are expressed. The real artist must 
have an instrument responsive to his every mood. The 

Bent Piano 

fulfills his Highest expectations There are many mechanical reasons 
tor its purity of tone and flexibility of action, but, to the musician 
the capabilities of the instrument as a whole, are all-important To 
describe the tone is impossible. To hear the tone is to recognize its 
beauty, io produce such a tone is a masterpiece of piano building. 

Booklets feivin^ valuable suggestions as to the selection of a piano —the care nf, ■ 
catalogs describing the many styles of Bent Pianos and Player-pianos will be sent upoTrequesf 

GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 

Manufacturers — Est. 1870 
214-216 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Christmas Giving anb Christmas fllbusic 


C HRISTMAS and giving are like the sun and 
flowers,—inseparable. Many times a year we 
can hear the parson chant to the jingling obbli¬ 
gato of coins dropping all too timidly in the collection 
plate, 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive ,” 
but only once a year does it come to us that it is really 
true. It all comes back with the joyous carols, the 
sweet aroma of holly and fir,—the glorious spirit of 
Christmas love. 

The best part of Christmas is the joy of giving, 
the secret pleasure of making others happy. That 
perhaps is another definition of love,—real love. “It 
is the will and not the gift makes the giver” proclaims 
Nathan der Weise. A Christmas of real giving should 
be planned weeks ahead to be properly enjoyed. Away 
with the churl who turns up his nose at Christmas 
giving,—who has fallen to the depths of thinking that 
it is merely a “give or take” matter. Let him beware! 
His Christmas Love is flickering out,—his torch of 
human sympathy is dying. See how wonderfully Lowell 
puts it, 

“Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare." 

Music makers and music lovers shall sit at your 
feast of Christmas Love. Give, Give, Give! Let your 
soul go out in as many gifts as you can afford. You 
will be the richer by every one. This is a philosophy 
•that cannot be gainsaid. Away back in the fourteenth 
century, the Earl of Devonshire wrote himself an 
Epitaph. It is well for us all to read it now at this 
moment when the. nations of the world are taking the 


beautiful out of life and leaving dregs of blood and 
tears. 

“ What we gave, we have; 

What we spent, we had; 

What we left, we lost." 

How many of the millions of men who have come 
and gone since the wonderful Christmas dawn at Beth¬ 
lehem have learned that philosophy too late! The 
greatest and best in the whole beautiful life-thought 
of the Son of Man was in giving and forgiving. 

Musicians rejoice that music has become an inti¬ 
mate part of Christmas. Nothing less than music 
could suffice to express the glorious spirit of the day. 
A Christmas without music would be only half a 
Christmas. 

We know of one family in which the mother steals 
down to the piano keyboard in the early hours of Christ¬ 
mas morning and wakens the household with the exhil¬ 
arating strains of Mendelssohn’s 

“HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING!” 

When the children tumble out in their “nighties” 
to see their Christmas gifts, they are told in a few words 
the old, old story; and Christmas has a newer and higher 
meaning to them. 

A carol might be a fortune to a Croesus, if it came 
to him at the right hour. If you can give nothing else, 
make beautiful music your gift, and the world will 
bless you. 

I give thee all, I can no more 
Though poor the offering be; 

My heart and lute are all the store 
That I can bring to thee. 

—Thomas Moore 


ftoerr?, flReriy Christmas to HU lEtube Mothers 

© tbat we bat> at this moment tbe priceless Christmas spirit of Charles Dickens! — tbe Dickens wbo 
coulb make you feel bis cheery, sympathetic personality fairly bursting tbrougb tbe Ink anb paper to shake your 
banb anb wish you a flberry, /IDerry Cbrlstmas. 

Me are uot able to greet you face to face, but tbe tbousanbs of JEtube reabers wbo bane been our frtenbs for 
years must realise tbat tbe bonb between tbem anb all those wbo make tbe Etube Is particularly strong at tbls 
flberry Christmas Season. 
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In our present-day elaborate programs 
of Christmas music the younger genera¬ 
tion of music students is fast losing any 
knowledge of the wonderful _ time 
carols of the Yuletide—the old carols, 
that are so full of beauty, and which pos¬ 
sess a ring of gladness that does not 
necessarily belong to the hymn. The old carols are 
statements of the great good tidings and seem to act 
spontaneously upon the emotions, and the earliest ones, 
according to historians who speak of the angels’ song 
on the morning of the Nativity as the first Christmas 
carol, date back to the birth of Christ. 

"There was weeping, there was wo. 

For every man to hell can go, 

It was litel merrie tho’, 

Till on the Cristemas Day.” 

conveyed to our fore¬ 
great good thing had hap- 
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Olden Time Carols of Merry Christmas 

By Addie Farrar 


pened, as no learned person of their 
tell. Many of these early carols were 
Mary, and the last verse of one which 
reads: 

"Moder and maiden 

Was never non but sche; 

Well may swich a lady 
Godes moder be.” 


Make Your Circular Hit the Mark 


By A. T. Granfield 


Get < 


small, attractive, “to-the-point” circulars. 
(Your picture on them will bring no pupils.) State 
your terms for lessons, where and with whom you 
have studied, and give general information about your 
work but make it brief. Don’t overload it. Terse 
sentences are always understood—and generally 
valued. 

Many circulars of music teachers are hopelessly bad 
from the business standpoint. They indicate that the 
teacher has considered his personal vanity before he 
has considered his business interests. 

Remember that a circular is nothing more than a 
means of selling your services by means of print. Peo¬ 
ple have no desire whatever to read newspaper puffs 
about you unless they prove that your services are 
especially valuable as a teacher. Puffs are too easily 
secured. In some papers they may be had for the 
price of an advertisement. The public js coming to 
know this and refuses to be fooled any longer. 


The ending of each verse of the old carols with a 
Latin line was a common custom, and another instance 
of this is found in the Sloane manuscripts ot tne 
museum in a carol which contains this verse: 


; could better 
to the Virgin 
5 little known 


A beautiful old carol set to beautiful music is popular 
yet in some parts of Devonshire, England, and is sung 
always on Christmas day: 

"Tell us, thou clear and heavenly tongue, 

Where is the Babe that lately sprung? 

Lies He the lily banks among? 

Or say if this new birth of ours 
Sleeps laid within some ark of flowers. 

Spangled with dew light; thou const clear 
All doubts, and manifest the where.” 

"Declare to us, bright star, if we shall seek 
Him in the morning’s blushing cheek. 

Or search the bed of spices through 
To find Him out?” 

Among the Harleian manuscripts in the British 
Museum is an old carol that strikes the notes of sim¬ 
plicity, wonder and gladness which are essentially 
characteristic of the carol: 

“When Christ was born of Mary free. 

In Bethlehem, that fair citie, 

Angels sang with mirth and glee 
In Excelsis gloria! 

"The King is come to save kinde (mankind) 

As in Scripture so we Unde, 

Therefore this song have we in minde 
In Excelsis gloria! 

"Then, Lord, for Thy great grace 
Grant us the bliss to see Thy face. 

Where we may sing to Thee solace 
In Excelsis gloria!” 


“Men and chylde bo the old and ying 
Now in His blysful comyng, 

To that chyld mon we syng 
Gloria tibi Domine.” 

Another beautiful but later instance of this notion is 

"Christ was born on Christmas Day, 

Wreath the holly, twine the bay, 

Christus natus hodie. 

"He is born to set us free, 

He is born our Lord to be. 

Ex Maria Virginie. 

"Let the bright red berries glow, 

Everywhere is goodly show, 

Christus natus hodie. 

"Christian men rejoice and sing 
'Tis the birthday of a King, 

Ex Maria Virginie.” 

n the villages of England when 
t from door to door begins: 

"A Child this day is born, 

A Child of high renown, 

Most worthy of a sceptre — 

A sceptre and a crown. 

“Noels, noels, noels, 

Noels sing all we may. 

Because the King of Kings 
Is born this blessed day.” 

A noel is literally a birthday song, and in the days 
of old France these noels were very popular. The 
word in its original form is to be found in some of the 
old manuscript carols of the time of Henry VIII. 

The original manuscript of the old and famous carol or 
hymn, Christians, Awake, Salute the Happy Morn, hangs 
in the Cheetham Library, in Manchester, England, and is 
entitled Christmas Day for Dolly, Dolly being the name 
of the author’s (John Byrom) little daughter, to whom 
the piece was written as a Christmas gift. Some time 
later the manuscript fell into the hands of John Wain- 
wright, organist of the parish church of Manchester, 
later the Cathedral, and he at once set the words to 
the now well-known melody. Unknown to Byrom, 
Wainwright on Christmas eve, 1750, took his choir 
boys over to Kersall Cell and they sang the hymn for 
‘ front of the dwelling of the author. 


the first t 

who listened entranced. 

One of the favorite carols of the waits of the old 
English Christmas, which was usually sung in front of 
the manor house, runs: 


Etude Day Page 

Owing to the unusual num¬ 
ber of special features in this 
Christmas Issue of The Etude, 
our page, known as Etude Day, 
is omitted in this number. It 
will be continued in January. 
We desire to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to thank Etude friends 
who have written us enthusias¬ 
tic letters about the page. 


“Earthly friends will change and fal\„ 
Earthly hearts will vary; 

He is born that cannot alter, 

Of the I irgin Mary. 

Born to-day, raise the lay; 

Jesus Christ is born to suffer. 
Born for you. holly strew; 

Jesus Christ was born to govern, *' 
Born a king, gay wreaths bring; 
Jesus Christ was bom of Mary, 
Born for all, bom for all; 

Jesus Christ was born at Christmas 
Well befall hearth and hall." 


Wynkyn de Wordc, Caxton’s assistant and successor I 
in 1521 printed the first collection of carols, and of th- I 
only a fragment is in existence, a bit which contains I 
the celebrated Boar’s Head Carol, which has been saJ I 
at Queens College, Oxford, on Christmas Day f w 
many years. Later on several publishers gather*] 
together the old carols, and in the early days of 
Victoria the old carol, ever green, God r, 


gentlemen, that wc all know so well, along with othtn 
was sold by hawkers, who traveled the country. 

One of Herrick’s carols, which was sung l*for t ^ 
king, Charles I. by the Royal Chapel Choir, is graceful 
and the music very tuneful : 

"The darling of the world has come 
And fit it is we find a room 
To welcome Him. The nobler part 
Of all the house here is the heart. 

Which wr will give Him; and bequeath 
This holly and this ivy wreath. 

To do Him honor, who is our King, 

And Lord of all this reveling," 

A quaint and puzzling old carol, of which there art 
nine verses, reads : 

"/ saw three ships come sailing by. 

On Christmas Day. on Christmas Day; 

I saw three ships come sailing by. 

On Christmas Day in the morning." 

me,ody ° f lhi * carol is as ancient as the words 
ana their special meaning arc curious. 

fJr?i, ,0 ' day ° Ur churchM on Christmas wc carol 
forth that ancient and beautiful old hymn. While shep. 
herds watched their flocks by night, and yet the source 
of the original melody has never been traced, but its 

WhT C f °T dcc,arcs a « once its great antiquity. 

What is said to be the first drinking song of Christ- 
mas, originally written in Norman French runs 


“ Lordlings, from a distant home. 

To seek old Christmas are wr come. 

Who loves our minstrelsy— 

And here, unless report betray. 

The greybeards dwell; and on this day 
Keep yourself wassail, ever gay 
With festive nhrth and glee." 


Locating the Notes on the Keyboard 

By Annie M. Taylor 

just "whir, f ° Und d,fficul1 to impress upon my pupils 
above^anrf l‘°l ' kejS ,hat correspond to notes on. 
clef! i 2 beIC 7 ,hc s,aff - of the same letter-of both 
Cut’ Ll" , ‘ hiS P ' an for e * ercise - 
sired anrt b ° ard an ,ncf > long, or two inches if *- 
on P ,V d J *' St the w,dt h of the kevs. Draw on each 
one on It ' ,l requircs notes, making six sets. 

Place tli Ve , and * >c ' ow - both, bass and treble clef, 
a time m LT •“ the P iano a " d give the cards, one at 
Use 6 P aced on the corresponding keys. 

any order T” the staff first and Ia,er givt a ” 
notes the des >red. It demonstrates clearly how two 
anoear name and P itch > played on the same key, 

LooTn. f ’ re ' y differe "‘ ‘o the eye, as in the over- 

bass sfaff T h ! n ° tes be,ow the trebIe and above ,he 
cards U 3Ve UScd ,his as a contest Put all «h* 
have th 3 m ° r somct hing deep, mix them well and 
have the pupils draw until they are e 
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Keeping the Voice in Prime Condition 

By the Distinguished Prima Donna Contralto 

MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


w —■—---— imj-u ^ 


The Artist’s Responsibility. 

“Would you have me give the secret of my success 
at the very outstart? It is very simple and centers 
around this subject of the artist’s responsibility to the 
audience. My secret is absolute devotion to the audi¬ 
ence. I love my audiences. They are all my friends. 
I feel a bond with them the moment I step before 
them. Whether I am singing in blase New York or 
before an audience of farmer folk in some Western 
chautauqua my attitude toward my audience is quite the 
same. I take the same care and thought with every 
audience. This even extends to my dress. The singer 
who wears an elaborate gown before a Metropolitan 
audience and wears some worn out old rag of a thing 
when singing at some rural festival shows that she has 
not the proper respect in her mind. Respect is every¬ 
thing. 

“Therefore it is necessary for me to have my voice 
in the best of condition every day of the year. It is 
my duty to my audience. The woman who comes to a 
country chautauqua and brings her baby with her and 
perchance nurses the little one during the concert gets 
a great deal closer to my heart than the stiff-backed 
aristocrat who has just left a Pekinese spaniel outside 
of the opera house door in a $6000.00 limousine. That 
little country woman expects to hear the singer at her 
best. Therefore, I practice just as carefully on the day 
of the chautauqua concert as I would if I were to sing 
Ortrud the same night at the Metropolitan in New 
York. 

“American audiences are becoming more and more 
discriminating. Likewise they are more and more re¬ 
sponsive. As an American citizen, I am devoted to 
all the ideals of the new world. They have accepted 
me in the most whole souled manner and I am grateful 
to the land of my adoption. My heart goes out to the 
countries of the old world where thousands of mothers 
are now grieving over the loss of their sons, among 
them my own flesh and blood in the Fatherland. How 
glad I would be to sacrifice everything,—even to be 
torn to pieces if it would bring an end to this dreadful 
war. We in America may well rejoice that the scourge 
has not come to us. Where war is, music ends; and 
in the new world we now have great symphonies, 
operas, concerts instead of bloody battles that are tear¬ 
ing at the very heartstrings of the mothers. I am a 
mother, and I know. 

The Advantage of an Early Training. 

“Whether or not the voice keeps in prime condition 
to-day depends largely upon the early training of the 
singer. If that training is a good one, a sound one, 
a sensible one, the voice will with regular practice keep 
in good condition for a remarkably long time. The 
trouble is that the average student is too impatient in 
these days to take time for a sufficient training. The 
voice at the outstart must be trained lightly and care¬ 
fully. There must not be the least strain. I believe 
that at the beginning two lessons a week should be suffi¬ 
cient. The lessons should not be longer than one half 
an hour and the home practice should not exceed at 
the start fifty minutes a day. Even then the practice 
should be divded into two periods. The young singer 
should practice messa voce, which simply means noth¬ 
ing more or less than “half voice.” Never practice with 
full voice unless singing under the direction of a well 
schooled teacher with years of practical singing expe¬ 
rience. 

“It is easy enough to shout. Some of the singers in 
modern opera seem to employ a kind of megaphone 
method. They stand stock still on the stage and 
bawl out the phrases as though they were announcing 
trains in a railroad terminal. Such singers disappear 
in a few years. Their voices seem torn to shreds. The 
reason is that they have not given sufficient attention 
to bel canto in their early training. They seem to 
forget that voice must first of all be beautiful. Bel 



canto —-beautiful singing. Not the singing of mean¬ 
ingless Italian phrases, as so many insist, but the 
glorious bel canto which Bach, Haydn and Mozart de¬ 
mand ,—a bel canto that cultivates the musical taste, 
disciplines the voice and trains the singer technically 
to do great things. Please understand that I am not 
disparaging the good and beautiful in Italian master¬ 
pieces. The musician will know what I mean. The 
singer can gain little, however, from music that in¬ 
tellectually and vocally is better suited to a parrot 
than a human being. 

“Some of the older singers made bel canto such an 
art that people came to hear them for their voices 
alone, and not for their intellectual or emotional in¬ 
terpretations of a role. Perhaps you never heard Patti 
in her prime. Ah! Patti,—-the wonderful Adelina with 
the glorious golden voice. It was she who made me 
ambitious to study breathing until it became an art. 


To hear her as she trippingly left the stage in Verdi’s 
Traviata singing runs with ease and finish that other 
singers slur or stumble over,—ah! that was an art! 



[Editor’s Note: —To introduce Mme. Schumann-Heink 
to a musical audience would be about as unnecessary as 
introducing the President of the United States at a polit¬ 
ical mass meeting. No singer enjoys wider popularity in 
America and from coast to coast her appearances are in¬ 
variably welcomed by throngs of admirers. From her birth 
in the Bohemian town of Lieben near Prague to the present 
day her life has been one of continual development through 
endless care and often through struggle. Although all of 
her earlier successes were In Germany she is now an 
American citizen and owns more real estate In this country 
than many of us are privileged to pay taxes upon. Whether 
in Bayreuth or Bayonne. London or Lincoln, Paris or 
Pittsburgh, Mme. Schumann-Heink has always remained an 
artist true to the high ideals of her art yet making her 
.appeal as broad and human as possible. This Interview 
is one of the most interesting and instructive The Etddi 
has ever been privileged to present.] 


Volumes have been written on breathing and volumes 
more could be written. This is not the place to discuss 
the singer’s great fundamental need. Need I say more 
than that I practice deep breathing every day of my 
life? 

- The Age for Starting. 

“It is my opinion that no girl who wishes to keep 
her voice in the prime of condition all the time in 
after years should start to study much earlier than 
seventeen or eighteen years of age.. In the case of a 
man I do not believe that he should start until he is 
past twenty or even twenty-two. I know that this is 
contrary to what many singers think but the period 
of mutation in both sexes is a much slower process 
than most teachers realize, and I have given this matter 
a great deal of serious thought. 

Let Everybody Sing! 

“Can I digress long enough to say that I think that 
everybody should sing? That is, they should learn 
to sing under a good singing instructor. This does not 
mean that they should look forward toward a profes¬ 
sional career. God forbid! There are enough half- 
baked singers in the world now who are striving to 
become professionals. But the public should know 
that singing is the healthiest kind of exercise imagin¬ 
able. When one sings properly one exercises nearly 
all of the important muscles of the torso. The circu¬ 
lation of the blood is improved, the digestion bettered, 
the heart promoted to healthy action—in fact every¬ 
thing is bettered. Singers as a rule are notoriously 
healthy and often very long lived. The new move¬ 
ment for community singing in the open air is a mag¬ 
nificent one. Let everybody sing! 

“A great singing teacher with a reputation as big as 
Napoleon’s or George Washington’s is not needed. 
There are thousands and thousands of unknown 
teachers who are most excellent. Often the advice 
or the instruction is very much the same. What dif¬ 
ference does it make whether I buy castile soap in a 
huge Broadway store or a little country store, if the 
soap is the same? Many people hesitate to study be¬ 
cause they can not study with a great teacher. Non¬ 
sense! Pick out some sensible well-drilled teacher 
and then use your own good judgment to guide your¬ 
self. Remember that Schumann-Heink did not study 
with a world-famed teacher. Whoever hears of 
Marietta von Leclair in these days? Yet I do not think 
that I could have done any more with my voice if I 
had had every famous teacher from Niccolo Antonio 
Porpora down to the present day. The individual 
singer must have ideals, and then leave nothing un¬ 
done to attain those ideals. One of my ideals was to 
be able to sing pianissimo with the kind of resonance 
that makes it carry up to the farthest gallery. That 
is one of the most difficult things I had to learn, and 
I attained it only after years of faithful practice. 

The Singer’s Daily Routine. 

“To keep the voice in prime condition the singer’s 
first consideration is physical and mental health. If 
the body or the mind is over-taxed singing becomes 
an impossibility. It is amazing what the healthy body 
and the busy mind can really stand. I take but three 
weeks’ vacation during the year and find that I am a 
great deal better for it. Long terms of enforced in¬ 
dolence do not mean rest. The real artist is happiest 
when at work, and I want to work. Fortunately I 
am never at loss for opportunity. The ambitious vocal 
student can benefit as much by studying a good book 
on hygiene or the conservation of the health as from 
a book on the art of singing. 

“First of all comes diet. Americans as a rule eat far 
too much. Why do some of the good church-going 
people raise such an incessant row about over drink¬ 
ing when they constantly injure themselves quite as 
much by over eating? What difference does it make 
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whether you ruin your stomach, liver or kidneys by too 
much alcohol or too much roast beef. One vice is 
as bad as another. The singer must live upon a light 
diet. A heavy diet is by no means necessary to keep 
’ up a robust physique. I am rarely ill, am exceedingly 
strong in every way, and yet eat very little indeed. I 
find that my Voice is in the best of condition when I 
eat very moderately. My digestion is a serious matter 
with me, and I take every precaution to see that it is 
not congested in any way. This is most important to 
the singer. Here is an average menu for my days 
when I am on tour. 

BREAKFAST 

Two or more glasses of Cold Water 
(not ice water) 

Ham and Eggs 
Coffee 

MID-DAY DINNER 
Soup 

Some Meat Order 
A Vegetable 
Plenty of Salad 
Fruit. 

SUPPER 
A Sandwich 
Fruit. 

“Such a menu I find ample for the heaviest kind of 
professional work. If I eat more, my work may de¬ 
teriorate, and I know it. 

“Fresh air, sunshine, sufficient rest and daily baths in 
tepid water night and morning are a part of my reg¬ 
ular routine. I lay special stress upon the baths. 
Nothing invigorates the singer as much as this. Avoid 
very cold baths but see to it that you have a good re¬ 
action after each bath. There is nothing like such a 
routine as this to avoid colds. If you have a cold try 
the same remedies to try to get rid of it. To me, one 
. day at Atlantic City is better for a cold than all 
the medicine I can take. I call Atlantic City my cold 
doctor. Of course there are many other shore re¬ 
sorts that may be just as helpful, but when I can do so 
I always make a bee line for Atlantic City the moment 
I feel a serious cold on the way. 

“Sensible singers know now that they must avoid 
alcohol, even in limited quantities, if they desire to be 
in the prime of condition and keep the voice for a 
long, long time. Champagne particularly is poison to 
the singer just before singing. It seems to irritate the 
throat and make good vocal work impossible. I am 
sorry for the singer who feels that some spur like 
champagne or a cup of strong coffee is desirable be¬ 
fore going upon the stage. 

“It amuses me to hear girls say, ‘I would give any¬ 
thing to be a great singer’; and then go and lace them¬ 
selves until they look like Jersey mosquitoes. The 
breath is the motive power of the ,voice. Without it 
under intelligent control nothing can be accomplished. • 
One might as well try to run an automobile without 
gasolene as sing without breath. How can a girl 
breathe when she has squeezed her lungs to one half 
their normal size? 

(A second section of this interview will appear in the 
next issue when the great singer will give in notation 
form her daily exercises for keeping the voice in prime 
condition.) 


Hands Separately 

By Mrs. G. B. Martin 

The great value of practicing hands alone cannot be 
over-estimated. Results are so much quicker and sur¬ 
er. . In scale work and in all technical studies, difficul¬ 
ties are more speedily overcome by taking one hand 
at a time, as we can thus concentrate on the fingering 
and, most important, on the tone quality. Each hand 
played perfectly means evenness and smoothness when 
played together. 

' Practice one phrase at a time until it can be played 
four times perfectly each tone distinct and true—then 
hands together until it can be played four times with¬ 
out a flaw. Then go on to the next phrase or clause and 
memorize this. Think of each following measure as a 
new piece. If this method is followed, you will find, 
when the composition is learned, that three-fourths of 
it will have been memorized; and there will be no 
ragged edges. 


A Letter to an Ambitious 
Piano Student 

from the noted Pianist 

ERNEST HUTCHESON 

(Mr. Hutcheson was Invited to contribute to 
the notable symposium in this issue. His con¬ 
tribution is along a slightly different line and 
consequently we are publishing it here.) 

Dear Student:— 

If you have talent, ambition, industry 
and perseverance, and wish to adopt 
music as a profession, let me by all means 
encourage you in your purpose, for the 
reward of success is great, the penalty 
of failure small, and the joy of work, ir¬ 
respective of success or failure, keen 
and absorbing. You are choosing a pur¬ 
suit full of beauty and intellectual in¬ 
terest, one which will bring you into inti¬ 
mate contact with life and offer you 
unusual personal freedom. Nor is the 
field so overcrowded as is often said; 
every musician worth his salt can at least 
make a decent living. 

If you are a pianist, you can hardly 
begin your studies too early. Spend 
some years in preparation, at least two 
or three more in a good Conservatory, 
and finally place yourself under some 
artist of repute, abroad or at home. 
Choose your teachers carefully and do 
not change them frequently or frivol¬ 
ously. Practice steadily, not spasmodic¬ 
ally or excessively. Work at Harmony 
and Ear-training from the outset: later 
on study Theory and Composition, be¬ 
cause nowadays, to be a good pianist, 
you must be a good musician too. 
Further, as you must tap rich sources of 
human sympathy before you can express 
anything of value, give yourself a wide 
cultural education: read much, forming 
broad and catholic tastes, and learn one 
or two languages besides your own. Pro¬ 
long your years of study to the utmost of 
your ability, for art is long. Do not be 
in a hurry to make money, and if you 
are forced to support yourself before 
you arrive at measurable artistic matur¬ 
ity, see to it that your progress is not 
arrested. Your studies will never end. 

Be not easily discouraged when things 
go badly, but actively seek a remedy. 
Seize every opportunity of playing be¬ 
fore an audience. Learn from your 
fellow-students as well as from your 
teachers. Hear all the good music and 
all the great artists you can. Cultivate 
personality, not eccentricity. Listen, 
think, feel. Above all, guard well your 
health, both of mind and body. 

With all good wishes for your success 
Cordially yours, 

Ernest Hutcheson. 


Some Truths About Touch and Tone 

By Mrs. Noah Brandt 

run Brandt’s experience as a teacher has ben 
exceptional and tragic. Her daughter Bold Brandt 
trained as a pianist entirely by Mrs. Brandt. After h» 
American performances Miss Brandt went abroad and an. 
neared with great success In Berlin and in Undon"*hS 
sh? Played the Saint-Saens Concerto with the I I S ? 
Symphony Orchestra). Returning to Amerlra .he died ft 
snrimr after a sudden illness. Mrs. Brandt U no* 
Kto words some of the Ideas and_ method, which 
applied so successfully in her daughter’. ca«. The*. 
appear from time to time in The \'Tt'na_En.io, 57 Ty 
BTDDB.] 

To produce a large resonant tone in pianoforte 
playing, rich and velvety in quality, many important 
points are to be considered. Antiquated methods must 
give way to the modem, and every detail be carefully 
developed, to obtain a satisfactory result. The 
and most important step to be considered is the 
position at the keyboard. Place a firm, four-legged 
chair before the center of the keyboard, the height 
depending upon the performer, as one taller would 
naturally require a lower seat than a child. When 
seated, the length of the arm must be considered when 
deciding upon the distance from the keyboard. Never, 
on any account use a piano bench or stool that re¬ 
volves. An unsteady chair will result in a correspond¬ 
ingly uncertain technic The correct position is . 
natural, easy attitude, arms relaxed and shoulders 
lowered (not hunched and raised) u one so often 
sees, not only in young students but often in the case of 
far-advanced performers. 

Equally important is the short round finger-nail, 
with cushions of the fingers free. Since equality of 
tone can be accomplished only by pressure, the fingers 
must be curved at all the joints, especially the finger 
tips. Unless these rules are strictly observed, a truly 
artistic performance is an impossibility. 

The arm is relaxed from shoulder to finger-tip, 
thereby allowing the tone to develop through the cor¬ 
rect action of the muscles. 

While every finger is carefully trained in attack, 
correct legato, etc., especial attention being given to 
the first, fourth and fifth fingers, all this training 
would result in a very weak unsatisfactory tone, unless 
used in conjunction with the muscles of the fore 
and upper arm. With every stroke of the finger, the 
pulsation of the triceps muscles goes on. If however, 
it is impeded by stiffness at the wrist or elbow, com¬ 
munication is cut off from the upper arm, and the 
result is unsatisfactory. Two sets of muscles in 
simultaneous activity arc antagonistic, therefore when 
the finger tip is rigid, all the other muscles must be 
completely devitalized. Pure legato is the foundation 
of artistic piano-playing, and to accomplish it, a free 
arm is only one of the points necessary. In the hand 
training, the fingers should be built high, palm hollow 
and stroke from above without a preparation of the 
note. While training the fingers, the latter should 
never be cramped nor stiff, the only pressure being 
in the finger tip. The wrist also must be continually 
observed, as the slightest stiffness impedes the tone 
The double forte should be practiced slowly, clinging 
to the keys, and each tone struck full, round and reso- 
n j int ’ As the tempo increases, the fingers are closer to 
the keys, and in passages where there is great rapidity, 
one can hardly see the motion of the fingers. This 
result can be accomplished by a beginner in six months, 
if these suggestions are strictly followed. 

ever use the pedal without a special course of les¬ 
sons in that branch of the art, or unless the instructor 
e s you exactly when and how long to keep it down. 
In exercises it should never be in use except for the 
purpose of learning to use it. To become an adept in 
tne use of the pedal, a study of the theory of music 
is essential. 

Another point to be observed is the position of the 
. . m j Ca C and ar P e SS'° passages. Never twist the 

nollintr ^ arn !' and always P la - V in a straight line, as 
'• f and ° Ut of . thc keyboard wiU result in an 
with eas'e technic ’ and Passages cannot be played 

of S Z al l han , dS a [ e no Carrier, as, with the correct use 
an octave 1 ’ the hand wil1 deve l°P from a stretch of 

week* a t' 2 n ° teS - Within a P criod ° f si * or ei(rM 
THINE nnwfe a,ready stated before. EVERY- 
atXn L f^ NDS Upon the «>"« Position, relax- 
work A k° muscles, and careful, conscientious 

I.^ r beaut,f “' fone can never be the result of * 
raised ^’ ,a ampe ^ fingers - hi * h seat at the keyboard. 

hundreds ^ manicured finger nails, and the 

althomrVi CCta, s which students never observe 
mg and unS,fr ££.^ is 50 
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Famous Legends of Famous Music 

And Incidentally Some Famous Lies About Well-known Pieces 

By LOUIS C. ELSON 


Professor of Theory and History at the New England Conservatory 


All along the pages of musical history there are 
scattered legends connected with important composi¬ 
tions, so copiously that the sentimental music student 
is apt to expect a story with almost every piece that she 
plays or sings. This is an unhealthy state of affairs 
and this article may help to prove that most of the 
legends are utterly fictitious. Nevertheless, some are 
true and some are only doubtful, and the romantic 
reader may give them the benefit of the doubt. 

One could begin the recital of such stories with an¬ 
cient Greece, where Dorian, after listening to a tone- 
picture of a storm at sea, upon the kithara, said, “I 
have heard a better tempest in a pot of boiling water!” 
thus putting programme-music and “a tempest in a tea¬ 
pot,” into remote antiquity. But let us rather confine 
ourselves to the music which is accessible to the mod¬ 
ern student. 

When the Council of Trent, in 1562, determined to 
reform Catholic music, it is stated that they thought 
of returning to the Plain Chant, and abolishing Coun¬ 
terpoint as obscuring the sense of- the text and inter¬ 
fering with the religious thought. But the more musi¬ 
cal cardinals of the council managed to get permission 
to test the matter by having Palestrina write a speci¬ 
men Mass in contrapuntal style. The result was the 
Mass of Pope Marcellus, which convinced the council 
of the nobility of contrapuntal music and prevented a 
great musical retrogression in the church. The whole 
story is involved in obscurity and it is doubtful if 
Palestrina’s Mass “saved the church music,” as is so 
often stated. Much more definite is a legend connect¬ 
ed with a motet by Orlando di Lasso, the contempo¬ 
rary of Palestrina. In those ancient days, a festival 
procession was not, as with us, preceded by a band and 
a drum major, but was led by a number of singing 
boys. Such a procession was taking place in Munich, 
in the 16th century. It was a dark and cloudy day. 
Everybody expected that rain would spoil the festivi¬ 
ties. But when the singing boys began their motet, 
“Gustate et Videte,” the sun came out bright and clear. 
After that it was believed that this motet was a cer¬ 
tain charm to bring clear weather. 

The Cat’s Fugue 

Another legend, which is probably true, is connected 
with Scarlatti’s “Cat Fugue.” Domenico Scarlatti, it 
is said, used to compose with his cat seated by him or 
upon his shoulder. Once, while he was at the spinet, 
Puss sprang from his shoulder and scampered along 
the keys. Scarlatti noticed the notes that she struck in 
her flight, and made a fugue upon them. This anec¬ 
dote has at least the semblance of truth, Here is the 
subject— 

and it will be noticed that it goes in one direction, and 
it is very doubtful if a composer would invent such an 
awkward and wide fugal subject; therefore we may, 
for once, admit the cat among musical composers, in 
addition to her other musical attainments. 

It may be permitted, while speaking of musical 
legends, to tell of compositions which are connected 
by tradition with the wrong composer. Such a work 
is Mozart’s 12th Mass, which is probably the work of 
various composers and probably no part of it written 
by Mozart. It is odd to hear many informed critics 
praise the “Gloria” of this work as one of the finest 
examples of Mozart’s art. 

In the case of Mozart’s Requiem a large amount of 
false history arose. Very near the end of Mozart’s life, 
when the typhus virus was already in his veins, a 
stranger in black descended from a carriage at his door 
and commissioned him to write a Requiem, paying him 
part of the price at once, in gold. A short time after, 
the mysterious messenger came for the work, but it was 
not ready. Mozart now began to brood over the mat¬ 
ter, and became convinced that he was poisoned, and 


that the Requiem was to be for himself, the stranger 
being a messenger from the other world. 

The fixed idea may have helped to work out its own 
fulfilment. Part of the work was actually sung around 
Mozart’s deathbed, as he wished to hear the effect of 
some passages. 

Mozart’s Death 

Out of all this true story the fiction-makers have 
built a false ghost-story by not bringing it to a conclu¬ 
sion. The fact is that the mysterious stranger came for 
the work after Mozart’s death, paid the balance due, 
and disappeared. Mozart had not been able to finish 
the composition, but had directed his pupil, Siissmayer, 
how to complete it. This the stranger did not know. 

The key to this mystery is as follows:—The mes¬ 
senger was Leutgeb, steward of a titled rascal, Count 
Walsegg. The count wished to get the composition 
secretly, and afterwards give it forth as his own. He 
almost succeeded. But he had stolen too high up. 
Every critic knew that the Count was not capable of 
creating such music. But for a long time there was 
dispute about the authorship of the Requiem. Some 
critics justly pointed out that much of the style was 
too sombre for Mozart, not knowing that he had writ¬ 
ten it under the shadow of death and that this had had 
its effect upon the music. 

Finally some of the manuscript, in Mozart’s own 
handwriting was unearthed, and the mystery was grad¬ 
ually solved. Yet even to-day it puzzles the critics to 
tell just which parts Siissmayer composed, although all 
are certain that he did not compose the great double 
fugues in the wonderful work. 

Another composition which is parading under false 
colors is the song entitled Adieu and ascribed to 
Schubert. Here we can trace matters very definitely. 
“Adieu” was composed by A. H. Von Weyrauch, a 
Russian, in 1824. It then had a different title and dif¬ 
ferent words. But when it was republished in Paris it 
received another set of words by a French poet. After¬ 
wards a German gave it its present words. Many mu¬ 
sicians have fallen into the error of imagining “Adieu” 
one of Schubert’s most characteristic songs! 

Another example of such a masquerading composi¬ 
tion can be cited in the case of Weber’s Last Waltz, 
or Weber’s Last Thought, as it is alternately called. 
This was not his last thought, nor his first thought, 
nor his thought at all. When he went on his fatal 
journey to England, Reissiger gave him the manuscript 
of the pretty melody as a parting gift. And when they 
found Weber dead, one morning, in Sir George Smart’s 
house in London, they found the manuscript among his 
papers, and at once came to the conclusion that this 
was his last composition. No amount of proof can 
combat this legend and poor Reissiger must be robbed 
of his laurels in this matter for all time. 

Strandella’s Prayer 

One more example of false composership may be 
added. The pathetic story connected with Stradella’s 
Prayer is entirely false. It tells of Stradella falling in 
love with a patrician lady in Rome; of the wild anger 
of the brother of the damsel; of his hiring assassins 
to slay Stradella; of their going to his church to do the 
foul deed; of their being melted by the beauty of this 
composition, which he sang there; and of their giving 
him money to escape from his deadly enemy. All very 
pretty and like a dime novel; only it never happened, 
and the composition in question is probably by Gluck. 

Since I have spoken of what was supposed to have 
been Weber’s last composition, let me add to the list 
one more case of a mistake as to a final work. Beet¬ 
hoven’s Farewell to the Piano, also called Beetho¬ 
ven’s Last Composition was merely an Album-leaf, a 
sketch written in a lady’s album, and not his last 
work by any means. His very last composition was a 
fragment of a quintette for the publisher Artaria. His 
last complete work was the finale to the string quar¬ 
tette, in B-flat, Op. 130. He had written a fugue for 
the end of this work, and the critics unanimously 
attacked it as abstruse and crabbed. For once Bee¬ 


thoven agreed with them, and finally wrote a new last 
movement to the quartette—his last complete work in 
life. 

We may passingly mention here that the waltz called 
Le Desir, and often credited to Beethoven, was com¬ 
posed by Schubert. 

Mendelssohn Legends 

A few true stories may now follow as contrast to the 
many mistakes quoted. Mendelssohn’s Hear Ye, Is¬ 
rael has a second part which is in an unusual key for 
orchestral accompaniment—B major. This was done 
because of Jenny Lind. He believed that she would 
be engaged to perform the soprano part in the Bir¬ 
mingham festival, where Elijah was to be given, and 
he greatly admired the quality of the F-sharp in her 
voice. Therefore, in order to bring this note in fre¬ 
quently he made use of the key B major, of which jt 
is the dominant. He was disappointed in the matter, 
however, for Madame Caradori-Allen was subsequent¬ 
ly engaged for the festival. 

There is a story connected with another of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s compositions, and in the same oratorio. Oh 
Rest in the Lord, the famous alto solo, was, in its 
first state, almost a direct imitation (unconscious, of 
course) of Auld Robin Gray. Some of Mendelssohn’s 
English friends plucked up courage enough to show 
him the involuntary plagiarism, and he altered the song 
somewhat. But even in its present state Oh Rest in 
the Lord comes very close to Auld Robin Gray. 

There is also a story connected with Mendelssohn’s 
composition of the Ruy Bias overture. Usually an 
orchestral score is written in detached groups. The 
string parts are outlined, points of the woodwind 
sketched in, etc. But in this overture, Mendelssohn, 
to show his absolute orchestral power, wrote measure 
by measure, filling in all the parts as he went along. 
Nothing was gained by this, but it was proof of great 
technical ability. 

Schumann’s “Warum” 

An absolutely false musical story is that connected 
with Schumann’s Warum. It tells of how Schumann 
loved Clara Wieck; of how the stern father separated 
them; of Schumann writing .on a single leaflet the ques¬ 
tioning composition; why are we separated? why must 
we suffer? ; of Clara weeping over the composition 
and then taking it to her father who also wept over it 
(it must have been rather damp by that time), and of 
how the father sent for Schumann and blessed the 
union. 

But Schumann won his Clara by a law-suit, and 
Warum was dedicated to a Scottish pupil named 
Anna Robena Laidlaw. and there is a letter in exist¬ 
ence in which he offers her this self-same composition 
and explains it to her. The current story is false in 
every particular. One scarcely cares to waste space in 
contradicting the story connected with Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata; it is the veriest moonshine and is 
only fed out to sentimental boarding-school misses 
nowadays. The blind girl in the forest, the piano in 
the cottage, the improvising of the work are all speci¬ 
mens of how the ignorant can rhapsodize about an art 
which they do not understand. It is now believed that 
this sonata was inspired by a painting—“Die Belende” 
—“At Prayer.” One other sonata has been equally dis¬ 
torted, but in another direction: we refer to Tolstoi’s 
absurdities in connection with the Kreutzer sonata. 

It is very possible, however, that the stories con¬ 
nected with Beethoven’s first movement of the Fifth 
Symphony and of the Violin Concerto may be at least 
“founded on fact.” The chief figures of both are said 
to have been suggested to the composer by a drunken 
man, locked out of his house, pounding at the door to 
gain admittance. There is certainly a knocking figure 
in both of these compositions, and Beethoven once 
said, regarding the figure in the Fifth Symphony, 
“That’s the way Destiny knocks at the door 1” But on 
another occasion he gave a much more vulgar defini¬ 
tion to the same figure. 
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Weber’s Song of the Sword 

A composition which has an absolutely true and very 
poetic legend attached to it is Weber’s Song of the 
Sword, but the story relates to the poetry of this 
song and not to the music. Karl Theodore Koerner 
wrote the poem while under a firm premonition of his 
death, which took place on the following day. The 
Song of the Sword was his own death-song. It was 
found on his body, when he died on the battle-field, at 
twenty-two years of age. The lines 

’Mid roar and din of battle, 

’Mid crash and cannon rattle, 

There shall our wedding be, 

There I shall marry thee. 

Sword gleaming at my side, 

Soon thou shalt be my bride, 
are full of the foreboding of approaching death. This 
strange and weird bridal-song was set to music by 
Weber in most spirited fashion. 

Chopin’s Military Polonaise 

A military legend is also connected with one of 
Chopin’s compositions, also a true story, although we 
are not quite sure as to which of two compositions it 
refers to. Chopin had been with Mme. Dudevant 
(George Sand) in Majorca. He was in the incipient 
stages of consumption, and a very querulous invalid. 
A quarrel took place between Mme. Dudevant and him¬ 
self, and he suddenly returned to Paris. Seated in his 
room, in his loneliness, he began to improvise at the 
piano. He was in a very excited frame of mind and, 
as he improvised, the fancy grew upon him that the 
nobility of Poland were marching by. to his music. 
Stately dames and lofty cavaliers swept through the 
room, and finally the Polish warriors going into bat¬ 
tle. 

He became terrified at his own vision, left the room 
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and wandered through the streets. Subsequently he 
worked up his improvisation into a Polonaise. It was 
probably the great A-flat Polonaise, in which the reso- 
lute bass of the Trio might well portray the Polish, 
cavalry going out to war. But many identify the com¬ 
position which sprang from his frenzy as the Polonaise 
in A— The Military Polonaise. 

As regards military compositions, it may be said that 
national music teems with more false stories than any 
other branch of music. Many of my readers may re¬ 
call a picture of Rouget de I’Isle singing the Mar¬ 
seillaise in exaltation, to an almost equally frenzied 
group of listeners. Now the cold facts are that the 
Marseillaise was not Marseillaise at first. It was 
composed at Strassburg when the Army of the Lower 
Rhine was preparing for its march against Germany. 
It was called Chant du Guerriers du Bas Rhin, but 
those warriors did not especially care for it. It was 
some time after that 516 men of Marseilles marched to 
Paris “to bring the tyrant to reason”; and they took 
up the song with avidity, sang it in Paris, sang it at 
the sacking of the Tuilleries, and only then, after its 
baptism of blood, did it become known as The Mar¬ 
seillaise. 

• But National Music is filled with errors and false 
stories. The origin of the melody of God Save the 
King and of Yankee Doodle is wreathed in mystery 
and many false stories are told of both. The Star- 
spangled Banner had half-a-dozen shapes before it be¬ 
came the song that we know to-day. The John Brown 
of the song Glory Hallelujah was not the famous 
John Brown, but a Scottish ^private in the 12th Mas¬ 
sachusetts regiment, and the tune was originally a 
Methodist hymn. It is probable that the Austrian Na¬ 
tional Hymn, which the Germans now sing as Deutsch¬ 
land Ueber A lies, was originally a Croatian melody. 
An entire volume might be written about the legends 


of National Music and in almost every instance 
story would be untrue or doubtful. 


the 


Tchaikovsky’s Pathetique 

Even in very modern music, one can find some le¬ 
gends which are doubtful. Tchaikovsky wrote his j„. 
tense Symphonic Pathetique only a few months be¬ 
fore his death. The symphony deals with hopeless 
striving, ending in death, and it might well bear the 
motto— 

“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

What more natural, therefore, than that a story 
should arise that he wrote this symphony as his own 
Requiem, and, as he died very suddenly, that he com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

Yet every detail of Tchaikovsky’s death was pub¬ 
lished in the St. Petersburg newspapers, which gave 
hourly bulletins from the sick-room. It was during an 
epidemic in Russia, and the composer had incautiously 
drank a glass of unboiled water in a St. Petersburg 
restaurant. Within a few hours Asiatic cholera set in, 
and quickly claimed him as its victim. There was 
probably not even a presentiment of coming death dur¬ 
ing the composition of the Symphonic Pathetique; 
for he was puzzled as to what name to give to the 
work, and the present title was the inspiration of his 
brother. t 

It will be seen from the above instances that the art 
of story-telling flourishes in connection with famous 
compositions. The stories are more likely to be false 
than true. It is very unhealthy to feed the public with 
such fiction, even though they crave it. The supply 
has arisen in response to a popular demand. But we 
would counsel every earnest student and music teacher 
to look with suspicion upon legends connected with 
great compositions, and to use them very sparingly 
(the stories, not the compositions) in their curriculum. 


Beethoven’s Appearance and Personality 

With Artistic Supplement and Original Framing Method 


DEsriTE the fact that Beethoven was not a 
tall man his bearing was heroic and his position 
in the world of art was so essential that it is 
not surprising that there are a vast number of 
Beethoven portraits, real and idealized. The 
master was a heavy, thick set man of much 
physical force. His shoulders were broad and 
well set back. When his body was reburied in 
1863 it was found that his skeleton measured 
five feet and five inches in height. 

The great impressiveness of his countenance 
makes his portrait one that remains permanently 
in the memory. The magnificent brow, the 
strong, firm lips, the wide, full nostrils, indicating 
great force, his powerful jaws back of which 
were splendid regular teeth, the abundant hair, 
and most of all, those deep, fathomless eyes make 
it one of the memorable faces in the history of 
genius. 

Beethoven’s hair, in his youth, was very black 
as were his strong, soulful eyes. Later his hair 
became very white. His countenance was florid 
and pockmarked. It is first and last a masculine 
face. 

Racially Beethoven had none of the character¬ 
istics of the tall, blond Nordic type which the 
world regards as Teutonic. He bears more con¬ 
nection with the Mediterranean type of man and 
those familiar with the racial history of Europe 
may take a pleasure in thinking that his Belgian 
ancestors may have been descended from those 
Mediterranean pioneers who ventured northward 
around the coast of the Atlantic and settled here 
and there near the sea. 

A cast of Beethoven’s face was taken in 1812 


when the master was forty-two years, old. This 
differs in many ways from contemporary por¬ 
traits but it has served to assist modern artists 
in reconstructing portraits that unquestionably 
bear a closer resemblance to the man as he 
actually appeared than do some of those which 
were painted in Beethoven’s own day. The por¬ 
trait supplement given with this issue is looked 
upon as a most significant and soulful presenta¬ 
tion of the face of the master. It embodies re¬ 
flections of the many traits that entered into Beet¬ 
hoven’s remarkable character. 

Contrary to popular opinion, Beethoven was 
not a distant, unapproachable man. He loved 
friends and had many of them. With all of his 
eccentricities he felt a broad human sympathy 
with his fellow man and longed for companion¬ 
ship, except at those times when he was engaged 
in working. _ Then, he became so abstracted that 
he was oblivious to everything. It was as though 
his soul was transported to another world and 
his body went on mechanically doing the mun¬ 
dane things of life. Two famous literary men 
once called upon Beethoven and found him put¬ 
ting down notes upon the plastered wall so that 
they would not escape his memory. They were 
in the room for some time. Beethoven seemed 
to be in sort of a trance and did not notice their 
presence in any way. 

For the most part he lived a life of great 
asceticism, simplicity and unselfishness. He was 
careless in his apparel although he was once 
induced to buy a court suit. He was very con¬ 
siderate of others in matters of real concern. 
Philosophical, emotional, passionate, deeply pos¬ 


sessed with the sadness of life, that magnificent 
IVeltschmerz which characterizes such great 
works as Fidelio and the Eroica he was at the 
same time alive with the most subtle and de¬ 
licious humor. All these wonderful charac¬ 
teristics are suggested in the splendid portrait 
which together with the concise biography sup¬ 
plements this article. Our readers will unques¬ 
tionably wish to frame in the ingenious and in¬ 
expensive manner we have suggested. 

How to Use The Etude’s Educational 
Supplement 

Realizing the need for an appropriate por¬ 
trait to supplement the foregoing study of Beet¬ 
hoven we present with this issue a portrait which 
may be framed in a very ingenious and original 
manner at slight expense. Simply procure a 
good piece of window glass measuring exactly 
eight by ten inches; a standard size that can be 
procured in any store where glass is sold. Place 
the glass over the face of the portrait: fold over 
the edges of the paper so that the plain border 
on the back of the portrait covers the edges of 
the glass all around. Neatly remove unneces¬ 
sary white paper margin and paste down in 
passe-partout fashion. A hanger may be made 
in the shape indicated abovt the biography from 
tough paper and pasted on the hack. Schools, 
conservatories, private teachers and students will 
thus obtain a most excellent framed portrait 
at the cost of a few cents, supplementing the 
study of Beethoven in this issue of The Etide 
and providing the reader with a beautiful deco¬ 
rative picture for the study and home. 


A Charming and Practical Supplement 

Every reader of this Christmas ETUDE receives with the copy a fine Supplement, a portrait of iwu 

framed in the popular “passe partout” fashion at the expense of a few cents for Mass mrl t i Beethov en. The picture can be 
this is the first time any publication has presented its readers with an attractive picture Very P leasa «t work. Probably 

them what is virtually a frame. The idea is original and exclusive with THE ETlJr>F PP \i ment ant * at same time given 
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David Bispham 

Eminent Opera and Concert Baritone and Teacher. 

I hope the following will be sufficiently satisfactory, 
for inclusion in the columns of your distinguished 
magazine. 

if I Had to Begin All Over Again 

I would probably do just as many foolish things as 
I did when I first began, because with the best inten¬ 
tions we human beings, particularly those of us who 
are artistic, are such scatter-brain “rapscallions” that 
we really lack many of the essentials which go to make 
successful careers. But there it is; there’s only about 
so much room in our heads, and a good deal of the 
gray matter composing our so-called brain is taken up 
with the machinery of eating, sleeping, hoping, pray¬ 
ing, loving, and doing other essential things, and the 
portion which is devoted to the spaces occupied by the 
artistic pursuits is necessarily limited. 

In the case of the artist, however, he by nature has 
a larger space within his brain-pan apportioned for the 
uses of his prospective professional career, and my 
theory is that the surrounding spaces devoted to more 
prosaic pursuits have probably been crowded together 
to make room for art, and they have suffered in conse¬ 
quence. 

So, then, it seems to me in the first place to be the 
duty of a would-be artist to choose very sensible par¬ 
ents, who will try to educate him so that he will know 
his right hand from his left, when to come in out of 
the rain, and various other simple things, which most 
artists have only picked up through sad experience of 
an unresponsive world. 

Indeed, if I had to begin all over again I’d begin on 
somebody else, picking out a fellow with a red head 
and mediocre talents, a good healthy voice and a fine 
ear for music. I should let him have just as much ex¬ 
ercise, of just as varied a character, as I used to have, 
and I would teach him all the things which, as I look 
back upon them, I realize I so shamefully neglected. 
My alter ego would have been selected from a family 
of people artistically inclined rather than from one be-- 
longing to a sect which thought that everything pleas¬ 
ant was wrong. I would see to it that he learned music 
by ear and languages in the same way, for the ear in 
everything musical is of vital importance. I would try 
to have this boy very thoroughly trained in the science 
of application to what was before him. I would teach 
him to be a master of the English language, whether 
in writing, speaking or singing. I would have him 
trained for drama as well as for music. Finally, if in 
spite of everything I had done, he showed no more 
than indifferent aptitude, I would speedily turn him 
away from all thought of making his living by music 
and singing, and head him for some career of a 
commercial, scientific or other character, letting him 
keep music for his recreation. He would make a fine 
listener, .which is. any day in the year, much better 
than a mediocre performer. 

Prof. Frederick Corder 

Noted English Composer and Teacher. 

“Which of us,” says Thackeray, “has his desire—or, 
having it, is satisfied?” I imagine that there are very 
few people in this world who have remained wedded 
to one ambition, or who have pursued one aim from 
start to finish. For myself not one of my early hope* 


has known fruition, and it seems to me that there can 
scarcely be a duller life than to follow one long road 
undeviatingly. To be an astronomer was my earliest 
passion, and after a lifetime of pretty varied experi¬ 
ence it still has its attraction. A stunni-ig calamity near¬ 
ly cost me my sanity and music saved me, but in pur¬ 
suing it as a career I had little definite plan. Had I 
gone in for it deliberately I should have had my tech¬ 
nical training some five or six years earlier, when 
everything would have turned out differently. 

I think that no knowledge such as I afterwards 
gained would have mitigated the wretched shyness, 
which is the prevailing affliction of English lads, and 
nothing would have made me more worldly-wise or 
ardent in the pursuit of wealth. Anyone who strives, 
with his whole heart, as I did, to become a good mus¬ 
ical composer, does so without thoughts of worldly ad¬ 
vantage; if he once allows himself to dream of dollars 
it is all up with him. Looking back over half a century 
of life I cannot accuse myself of having missed oppor¬ 
tunities or done imprudent things. I try in vain to 
think what better I could have done with the light of 
present experience for my beacon. There were one or 
two periods when I had to make a momentous choice— 
such as accepting or declining a good appointment in 
a distant land, or deciding between the promptings of 
passion and reason. It is idle to speculate upon what 
would have happened had I followed the wrong road 
on any of these occasions; it does not seem to me that 
I ever did—yet how can I be sure? 

If you ask me whether I would not, had I the choice, 
live my life over again in some other profession or 
calling than the one I occupy, I can only reply that a 
man of sixty who is not happy in his vocation must 
stand self-condemned. When I was young I loathed 
teaching—I had personal ambitions, of course. But 
when by time and earnest work you have learned yopr 
craft, how can you wish to change it for another? I 
might have made an earlier start; I certainly should 
have learned the organ, but I don’t know what else I 
could have done. We all begin determined to conquer 
fate and the world, but at the end we have to own that 
we are but straws upon the flood of time, and how¬ 
ever we turn and twist it makes but little difference. 

Dr. William C. Carl 

Celebrated American Concert Organist. 

When returning from Japan on one of my trips, the 
meridian was crossed, or a day added, giving us two 
Sundays. It made me think what would be done if 
my life was to be lived over again, the conclusion be¬ 
ing that I should choose the organ or follow a musical 
career just the same as I decided when a mere lad. 
However there are several things I would change, 
which from long experience would have added mater¬ 
ially to my success. First of all, were I to begin life 
again I would memorize the left hand part of each 
etude, scale or piece studied, not even playing or read¬ 
ing the right hand part. Then, when this was absolute¬ 
ly accomplished, I would turn to the right hand part 
and commit it to memory. After this,memorize the two 
parts together. The left hand is the back-bone of the 
playing, or unless one has a firm grasp upon it, every¬ 
thing suffers, or is held back. It must not “follow 
along”.or “fill in,” but instead should he played with 
authority, or be the support of the right hand. Nat¬ 
urally this would apply to piano work, for a student 
should get the necessary technique, or a firm basis to 


work upon on this instrument, before thinking of the 
organ. 

Finally, when the organ is started, the same method 
of study should be followed out, as regards the left 
hand, or also of combining it with the pedal part, be¬ 
fore playing with the right hand. Absolute independ¬ 
ence is necessary, or each voice clearly brought out or 
heard. Had I done this at first, years of hard work 
would have been saved. 

Again I would have studied Improvisation at an early 
age. Alexandre Guilmant began it when seven, and con¬ 
tinued for twenty years without interruption. Even 
with his extraordinary talent, he found those long 
years of study necessary. 

I covered too much ground at first, and then won¬ 
dered why I did not master the composition,but was 
obliged to practice for seven or eight weeks without 
being, able to conquer its difficulties. I have since learn¬ 
ed “the greater the artist, the less amount of ground he 
attempts to cover each day.” “A phrase at a time.”— 
That is the motto I should have had printed in large 
bold face type, and hung over the instrument so that it 
would be always in view. I should have not only done 
this, but the pace should have been slower. Mr. Guil¬ 
mant often said, “You work in the American way,—too 
fast! Stop, and take everything slowly, note by note, 
and you will arrive all the sooner.” I made the attempt, 
and at once saw what wonderful results could be ob¬ 
tained from slow, careful practice, aided by the brain. 
These are my reflections, and thus they must remain. 
I only hope they may prove of value to students about 
to begin their life work. 

Giuseppe Ferrata 

Gifted Italian-American Composer, Pianist, Teacher. 

You have asked several musicians to write upon the 
very interesting subject, “What I should do if I had 
to start all over again,’’ and among these musicians you 
have included me, and I must thank you for the honor. 

To write fully on such a subject would require a 
long epistle, in my case; but I shall try to relate, as 
briefly as possible, some of the mistakes I have made 
in the course of my career as a musician,—mistakes I 
should certainly avoid were I starting anew. 

First of all, I shall say that given a nature like mine, 
which craves for the waves of musical sound as for 
the waves of fresh air in hot weather, no other pro¬ 
fession could be preferred to music. I have a passion 
for mathematics, philosophy and even astronomy, but 
an even greater passion for studies wherein mysticism 
is an essential element. 

In my opinion, students of the divine art who feel the 
craving for music in any of its branches have better 
opportunities to-day than ever before. In the field of 
composition, for instance, the young man who has 
something worth while to say rarely faces the pro¬ 
longed struggle so often endured in former days before 
securing a publisher or winning public recognition. I 
believe this holds good in all other forms of musical 
activity, granted superior abilities. Of course it is true 
now, as it has always been, that to the talent or gen¬ 
ius of a musician must be added other qualities to 
obtain a lasting success: he should have unflagging 
perseverance, he must know how to wait and how to 
grasp opportunities. 

In my own case I realize now that had I possessed 
patience, and had I seized upon the opportunities which 
were offered me in my younger days, I should have oc- 
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cupied quite a different pedestal. My first mistake was 
just after my graduation from the Royal Academy of 
St. Cecelia in Rome, where I had been successful in 
winning first prizes every year as well as the special 
prize of the Ministry of Public Instruction. At that 
time Madame Cheremeteff, one of the great Russian 
nobility and a pianist by the grace of God, offered me 
the opportunity of going to Russia, where she would 
have secured for me the patronage of Rubinstein, her 
friend and teacher, and would have used her own in¬ 
fluence to further my career. I declined the offer. 

Another great mistake was in failing completely to 
realize my good luck when I was taken up by the 
Ricordis, in Milan. Composers know very well the diffi¬ 
culties usually to be overcome by a man unknown to 
the public before he can engage the interest of a first- 
class publishing house. I sent twelve compositions to 
Ricordi and he wrote me a most flattering letter, ac¬ 
cepting all of them. When the proofs were sent me I 
could no longer see any good in my compositions and 
instead of being content with correcting the engraver’s 
errors, I made changes in every direction. Ricordi then 
wrote me in a kind way advising me not to make them 
as they' would necessitate new plates, and beside he 
thought the compositions had no need of them. Never¬ 
theless, he did make them and sent me other proofs; 
but I was equally dissatisfied with these, and again 
made radical changes, paying no heed, therefore, to Ri- 
cordi’s letter. On receipt of the second proofs he wrote 
that he would make the changes but for the last time 
and if I insisted on others he would not publish any 
more of my work. To this ultimatum I paid attention; 
but with the impatience of youth (I was nineteen), I 
thought Ricordi very strange, and when the composi¬ 
tions came out did not so much as write him a line of 
thanks. I was blind at that time to the benefit to be de¬ 
rived from such a connection and which I could have 
secured to myself merely by being polite. 

A different career,—one in the field of orchestral 
conducting,—was closed to me in Italy through this 
same impatience. For more than a decade I have had 
perfect control of my unlucky temper, but when I was 
almost twenty, and was called to direct a work of 
mine for orchestra, I made a kind of revolution dur¬ 
ing the rehearsal by throwing the baton at a first vid- 
linist whom I supposed to be making mistakes out of 
spite. I am now sure that I was mistaken in this idea, 
and I know that the episode gave me the reputation of 
being a dangerous fellow as a conductor. 

I was guilty of another serious false-step when I 
came to America without the necessary preparation ot 
a concert tour through Europe, not only in Italy, and 
using the resulting press notices to obtain the proper 
reclame in this country. Being unknown and not under 
any management, it is natural that I could not enter the 
concert field here. 

If these confessions of my professional mistakes 
should serve as a warning to some young artist who, 
perchance, may have a nature like mine, I shall feel 
they are not wasted. 

Mme. Johanna Gadski 

Distinguished Opera Singer. 

Answering your inquiry, "What I should do if I had 
to start all over again," it affords me great pleasure to 
say that were I to begin my career all over, I should 
hardly, if at all,, deviate from the course which I have 
followed actually, for the reason that having found a 
thoroughly competent teacher, I have never changed 
to another. Also I started training at a very early age 
and started correctly, at first essaying only the easier 
parts, and after finding my voice getting stronger and 
developing, I gradually took up the heavier Wagnerian 
roles, instead of endeavoring the latter first, as some 
have done. I have always made it a point to be artistic 
and never sensational, as every artist should keep his 
mind solely on his art and never court sensation. As 
I had been gifted with the requisite voice, my career 
was practically predetermined and the question of tak¬ 
ing up any other profession settled itself. i 
Music to-day holds just as many chances for young 
people who are really gifted with talent and are willing 
to work hard and earnestly as it ever did, but a deal 
of patience is the prime necessity, as it takes at least 
five years to train a voice thoroughly. One of the chief 
reasons why so few reach the zenith of their profes¬ 
sion may be found in the fact that they lack patience 
and perseverance required to obtain a sound basis for 
their vocal training. 

My answer to your above question is therefore, in 
short, that I am in the fortunate position to say that 
I should do exactly as I have done from the very be¬ 
ginning of my career. 
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Henry Holden Huss 

Eminent American Composer. 

“If I had to start all over again f” Well, for one 
thing I would never practice more than 30 minutes on 
a stretch. I have found in my experience as a P‘^ n ® 
teacher even of advanced and artist pupils, that a e 
30 minutes of strenuous and concentrated work there 
should be a rest of two or three minutes. Otherwise 
the quality of the work is not grade A! The greatest 
element of success in a student’s career is concentro- 

There are so many other things I would do differ¬ 
ently that it is impossible to touch on them in a brief 
' article. As to the prospects of a successful career for 
an earnest, talented well-educated teacher of music or 
executive musician, they never were brighter. The stand¬ 
ard is higher certainly, there is more competition, but 
to offset this, music study in the hands of really well- 
schooled, modern, artistic teachers has been reduced to 
almost an exact science, as well as an art. Think of 
our advances (especially in these United States) in the 
knowledge of relaxation of the muscles, of methods of 
memorizing, of pedaling, of making harmony a 
real practical help to the pianist and singer, of the 
raised standard of musical taste, of the growing rec¬ 
ognition of the American musician, be he or. she or¬ 
ganist, pianist, singer, violinist, or ’cellist, and add 
to this the new source of income in making records for 
the phonograph or player-piano. Then the field of 
music teaching offers many more opportunities than 
formerly. Take the many positions of teaching music 
in the public schools, the remarkable increase in the 
number of music schools and conservatories, the chairs 
Of music recently created in the foremost colleges and 
universities. 

All this offers encouragement: to the earnest, well- 
schooled, talented, industrious teacher. But let triflers, 
slipshod workers and those merely eager for the shekels 
keep off the musical grass and take some other voca¬ 
tion 1 

John Orth 

Noted Teacher and Pianist. 

Another one of those live Etude Questions that stir 
up your gray matter, and make you think—“7/ 7 had 
to start all over again!" 

Well, do you know as far as I can see now there 
would be little I’d change, if I were to begin the study 
of music all over again. You see I was so fortunate 
as to be born with two or three of the most important 
fundamentals. I had them thrust upon me as it were; 
viz., parents with limited means, parents who made me 
practice, and then I may say, I had some talent. 

“Parents who made me practice.” How much that 
' means for the teacher! Is there anything more trying 
to a teacher than to have a mother walk into the room 
in the middle of a child’s lesson and acknowledge her 
utter inability to do anything with the child, at the 
same time making a fervid appeal to the teacher to 
furnish the necessary influence to this end? What a 
weak and tactless parent! What a helpless situation 
for the teacher! 

How often it happens that the child’s parents need 
training as much as the child in regard to their respon¬ 
sibility in their children’s education, either musical or 
otherwise. They cannot realize how through lack of 
understanding what a hindrance they are to the child’s 
progress, how sometimes with the best of intentions 
they are the main or only stumbling block to the child’s 
advancement. 

“Would you choose the career of a musician again, 
and would you want to follow those branches you have 
followed?” 

I have never been able to think of myself in any 
field but that of a musician,—as a pianist and teacher 
of the piano. 

I was about twelve when my father, probably rec¬ 
ognizing my bent,—he was also a music teacher,—told 
me great stories about having heard Liszt play in Ger¬ 
many, how grand and inspiring it was, how wild people 
were over him, and he further said that if I practiced 
hard I might study with this great master myself some 
day. 

( The idea struck in. I did work hard until I finally 
“arrived,” and became a. Liszt student at Weimar after 
ten years, in my twenty-third year. 

The only thing I can think of upon which I would 
lay more emphasis, or to which I would give more time 
and attention, is Harmony, Theory, Composition. 

I had the good sense to do more with it than most 
of the students in my day, but at that time the theory 
of music was looked upon as a superfluity. And an 
American composer! Well one might almost say “there 
was no such animal” at that period. 


It is always a surprise to me to see so many yoi% 
people well along in their teens who have so hazy * 
idea of what their vocation is to be, because in my 0w , 
case my mind was as thoroughly made up at twel vt 
as it ever was afterward. 

I am glad that I did not go to college, because th a 
would have taken too much time and energy f rom my 

William Shakespeare 

Distinguished English Teacher of Singing, Composer, Pu llsl 

"What should I do if I had to start all over again!" 
I should do precisely what I did when young—study 
with the best professors I could afford, work mentally 
with might and main to try and understand what mi 
professor is endeavoring to teach me, and apply to 
my own case his principles. I thus became an organic 
at twelve, a pianist at fifteen, gained a scholarship at 
seventeen—another at twenty-one. I conducted my sym- 
phony at Leipzig in 71 and from thence went to Fran- 
cesco Lamperti at Milan, and studied singing under 
him and with no one else for three years. I returned 
to him every year or two until his death twenty years 
later. I suffered for four years under one master from 
’66 to 70 and learned little; with two others a year 
each—learned little. Fortunately I found Lamperti 
through hearing about his having such pupils as Al- 
bani and Campanini. When 1 hear of thousands of 
would-be singers flitting for six lessons with this mas¬ 
ter and a similar number with other masters, I am al¬ 
most ashamed to be in the same category as my so- 
called “fellow-professipnals." 

John Philip Sousa 

World Famous Hand Conductor. 

In answer to your “Won’t you send us a few lines 
or as much as you choose to send, telling what yon 
might do if you found yourself obliged to start all 
over again” I beg to respectfully submit that I would 
become a pupil at the age of somewhere between seven 
and ten at the Esputa Academy of Music, Washington, 
D. C., at my fourteenth year 1 would take private in¬ 
structions in harmony, orchestration and violin from 
George Felix Benkert of Washington, D. C. As soon 
as I was able to play professionally and orchestrate 
professionally and compose professionally I would 
hawk my wares in the highways and by-ways of musical 
commerce; and, if I was offered a position to conduct 
a theatrical orchestra I would accept it; and if I was 
offered a position as first violin in a symphonic orches¬ 
tra I would accept it; and if I was offered a commission 
to write a musical comedy I would accept it; and if I 
was offered the position of Conductor of the United 
States Marine Band I would accept it, and if I was of¬ 
fered a large salary and a percentage to organize a band 
of my own I would accept it; and, if my compositions 
caught the fancy of the world I would be very happy; 
and if I wrote the operas of El Capitan. Bride Elect, 
The Charlatan, Free Lance, etc. I would be very happy ; 
and if I wrote Washington Post, High School Cadets. 
The Stars and Stripes, etc., I would be very happy. In 
fact, if I had to go over it again I’d be most happy to 
follow the same path I have followed since babyhood. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s contribution to this symposium is 
in a slightly different form from those of the other 
artists. Consequently it appears on another page. 


The modern virtuoso pianist in his “Prince Albet 
or claw-hammer coat would have made poor showi 
in the old days in contrast with the distinguished bar 
of Ireland. basso relievo found in the ruins of N< 
Abbey reveals the true dress of the bard, which appea 
to have been the truise, the cotaigh and the cochal. T1 
truisc. from which evidently we get the word trousei 
consisted of skin tights, striped with several cold 
according to the rank of the wearer. The cotaigh w 
a kind of shirt, made of plaid, or of deep-dyed yello 
linen, ornamented with needlework in accordance wi 
the wearer’s rank. The cochal was the upper garmei 
a cloak coming to the ankles, with a border of frim 
resembling shaggy hair. A hood hung from the bac 
much ornamented. The bard himself wore usually 
long beard and allowed his hair to flow over his bai 
and shoulders. A clean-shaven concert pianist of to-di 
wou d cut a poor figure beside such a personage as 
high bard of Ireland when Ollam Fodla was king. 1 
tne matter of payment, however, the modern virtuo: 
has the best of it. We doubt very much whether 
SfET* or Godowsk y would accept the post < 
high bard of Ireland for twenty milch cow*. 
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Tempo: The Ruling Force in Music 

By H. T. Finck 

Frequent change of tempo is, according to Wagner, 
the vital principle of all music. It is certainly the soul 
of his own works. After Wilhelm Gericke, of Vienna 
(who was for several seasons at the head of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra), had heard him conduct Lohen¬ 
grin, he said: “The most striking thing about it was 
the surpassing delicacy of all the effects; modifications 
of force and tempo were almost incessant, but were, 
for the most part, modifications by a hair’s breadth 
only.” 

There is no doubt whatever that Beethoven would 
have cordially approved of Wagner’s contention that 
his allegros call for poetic modifications of tempo 
instead of being played metronomically, like dance 
music (begging pardon of Johann Strauss, who played 
even his waltzes with elastic tempo). Recall Beetho¬ 
ven’s remark, already cited : "What can be more sense¬ 
less than allegro, which, once for all, means merry, and 
how far off we frequently are from such conception 
of the time-measure in that the music itself expresses 
something quite contrary to the term.” 

That Beethoven used elastic, changeable tempo when 
playing his own music is furthermore attested by con¬ 
temporaries who heard him often. “He was most 
particular,” wrote Seyfried, “about expression, small 
nuances, the numerous alternations of light and shade 
and the frequent passages in tempo rubato;" and 
Schindler wrote: “What I heard Beethoven, play was, 
with few exceptions, free from all restraint in tempo; 
it was a tempo rubato in the most proper sense of the 
word, as conditioned by context and situation.” 

The Disgraceful “Tempo Rubato” Muddle 

What did Schindler mean by “tempo rubato in the 
most proper sense of the word?” Fortunately, he does 
not leave us in doubt. He did not mean any “left- 
hand-in-strict-time” nonsense, but slight accelerandos 
and ritardandos of the pace as a whole—“changes in 
the rate of motion, mostly perceptible only to a delicate 
ear”—which reminds one of what Gericke said about 
Wagner.’s modifications of the pace of his music “by 
a hair’s breadth only.” 

It is fortunate that Schindler did not leave us in 
doubt as to his meaning, for the words “tempo rubato” 
have been used in the most lamentably confusing ways, 
meaning several entirely different things; and the worst 
of it is that in whatsoever sense we accept those two 
words, they are misleading and ridiculous, and should 
therefore be dropped. Beethoven protested against 
their use in his music. Let us all object to their use 
in any music. My recent renewed study of this subject 
has made me feel extremely sorry I ever employed them 
in my books or criticisms. Let me explain very briefly 
why. 

From the earliest days of its use “tempo rubato” was 
a misnomer and an absurdity. It had nothing to do 
with tempo, but was merely a question of rhythm—of 
arbitrarily dotted notes or syncopations. Turk, in his 
Klavierschule (1789), says “it generally implies a 
shortening or lengthening or a displacing of the notes. 
One note is robbed of some of its value and as much 
is given to another.” In the days of highly ornamental 
music, when singers and players took many liberties 
with the printed page, changes made by dotting (length¬ 
ening) some of the printed notes and shortening others 
were not of special consequence; they were, in fact, the 
proper thing to do. As Couperin (who was born in 
1668) remarked, “We write differently from what we 
play.” Moreover, as the left hand, in these cases, was 
directed to keep strict time, we see that it is doubly 
absurd to call this way of playing tempo rubato. What 
is robbed is the rhythmic value of some of the notes 
in a bar. The proper expression therefore should be 
ritmo rubato. 

Quite as ridiculous and unconnected with real tempo 
as this kind of “tempo” rubato is another kind con¬ 
cerning which lexicographers and others discourse with 
owlish solemnity. For example, Mr. Fuller-Maitland 
tells us in his brief article on Rubato in Grove that it 
“consists of a slight ad libitum slackening or quicken¬ 
ing of the time in any passage, in accordance with the 
unchangeable rule that in all such passages any bar in 
which this license is taken must be of exactly the same 
length as the other bars in the movement, so that if the 
first part of the bar be played slowly, the other part 
must be taken quicker than the ordinary time of the 
movement, to make up for it; and, vice versa, if the 
bar be hurried at the beginning, there must be a rallen- 
tando at the end.” 
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The “unchangeable rule?" Whose unchangeable rule ? 
Upon my word of honor, during my thirty-five years of 
activity as a critic in one of the busiest musical centers 
in the world, I cannot recall having ever heard a player 
of the first, second or even third rank indulge in such 
a preposterously asinine practice as Mr. Fuller-Mait- 
land not only describes, but prescribes, following the 
example of many others who before him did not have 
enough sense of humor to balk and laugh at this 
pedagogic hoax. 

In the luminous chapter on Tempo Rubato which I 
persuaded Paderewski to contribute to my book on 
Success in Music and How it is Won, he pokes fun at 
this notion. “Some people, evidently led by laudable 
principles of equity, while insisting upon the fact of 
stolen time, pretend that what is stolen ought to be 
restored. We duly acknowledge the highly moral 
motives of this theory, but we humbly confess that 
ethics do not reach such a high level.” 


Wagner'on Tempo 



Dr. R. W. Gebhardt. G. Marschal-Loepke. 


Two Successful Contestants. 


Particular attention is called herewith to the fact 
that while these two antiquated and absurd uses of the 
word tempo rubato are still permitted to perplex the 
readers of musical dictionaries, in actual critical use 
they are now nearly always used in the sense of the 
free and frequent modification of tempo (not rhythm 
or accent) which Wagner insisted should be applied to 
all good music. 

His remarks regarding Beethoven’s allegros are cor¬ 
roborated by Schindler’s reference to the “moderated 
tempo in the cantabile passages of the allegro move¬ 
ments.” The minuteness of the changes called for, to 
which I have already referred, is also noted in Hum¬ 
mel’s Pianoforte Method, in which we read that “all 
yieldingness in single measures, at short, singing 
passages or pleasing episodical ideas must be scarcely 
perceptible and not be dragged into an adagio.” 

Long before Beethoven and Hummel, we find evi¬ 
dence that good musicians freely used changeable 
tempo. Frescobaldi three hundred years ago explained 
m the preface to his Toccatas, that they must not be 
played in strict time (a battuta). “We see the same 
thing done in modern madrigals, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing their difficulties, are rendered easier to sing, thanks 
to the variations of the time, which is beaten now 
slowly, now quickly, and even held in the air, according 
to the expression of the music or the sense of the 
words.” 

Evidently, in those days, Wagner’s essay On Con¬ 
ducting , would not have come as a bombshell, for at 
that time it was already expected that good musicians 
should use changeful, flexible tempo. Extremely inter¬ 
esting from this point of view is a paragraph in 
Mustek’s Monument, written in 1676 by Thomas Mace, 
of the University of Cambridge, England: “You must 
Know, That, although in our First Undertakings, we 
ought to strive for the most Exact Habit of Time- 
Keeping that possibly we can attain unto, (and for 
severall good Reasons) yet, when we come to be 
Masters, so that we can command all manner of Time, 
at our own Pleasures; we Then take Liberty, (and 
very often, for Humour, and good Adornment-sake, 
in certain Places) to Break Time; sometimes Faster, 
and sometimes Slower, as we perceive the Nature of 
the Thing Requires, which often adds, much Grace 
and Luster, to the performance.” 

A Libel on Chopin 

We thus have abundant evidence that good musi¬ 
cians, more than three centuries ago, already employed 
changeable elastic time, such as Wagner demands for 
the interpreter of Beethoven and other great masters; 
yet we are asked to believe that Chopin, the most poetic 
of all composers for piano, used and prescribed strict 
metronomic time for the playing of his pieces! 

This insulting slur on his genius is based on the 
evidence of Mikuli, who declared that Chopin told his 
pupils that the left hand “must always play strictly in 
time." -Mikuli was one of these Chopin pupils, con¬ 
cerning .whom Biilow said they were about as reliable 
as “the girls who pose as Liszt’s pupils.” Chopin may 
have parroted that foolish remark (as Josef Hofmann, 
in his book in Piano Playing, parrots the saying about 
restitution of stolen time, at which Paderewski pokes 
fun); but as for playing such a piece as Chopin’s 
G major Nocturne, for example, “with rhythmic rigidity 
and pious respect for the indicated rate of movement,” 
this “would be as intolerably monotonous, as absurdly 
pedantic, as to recite Gray’s famous Elegy to the beat¬ 
ing of the metronome “ 


In the Etude Prize Contest recently closed, nine 
prizes were awarded to composers living in seven 
states in different parts of the Union. Dr. Gebhardt 
won a prize in the class for the best pianoforte pieces 
of intermediate or advanced grade. G. Marschal- 
Loepke won a prize in the class for the best songs for 
recital, teaching or concert use. 


Grace Marschal-Loepke 

Grace Marschal-Loepke (Mrs. Henry Clough- 
Leighter) is an American. She was born August 20th. 
1885. Her piano playing began at the age of three, and 
she made her debut in concert at five. Her first instruc¬ 
tion was received from her mother; later she studied 
with Oliver Willard Pierce, at the Metropolitan School 
of Music in Indianapolis, taking the seven years' course 
in three, and graduating with highest honors. She con¬ 
tinued her studies with Felix Fox and Carlo Buonamici, 
in Boston. Composition she studied with H. Clough- 
Leighter (whom she afterward married), and she was 
soon successful in placing her work with publishers. 

She has composed in various forms—for piano, voice, 
and sacred choral works. Everything that she does is 
highly individual; she is modern without being extreme, 
she has a gift of melody, and she has the power of cre¬ 
ating atmosphere. 

She was the winner of the $100 prize offered for the 
best musical setting of the “Empire State.’' In a former 
Etude contest she won the third prize (Class II) for 
her very clever and original piano piece in characteristic 
vein, entitled To an Indian Maid. Her prize song 
Wishing is an excellent specimen of her style in vocal 
writing. This song would make a very taking encore 
number. 

Mrs. Marschal-Loepke’s present home is in Boston. 


Dr. Gebhardt belongs to a very musical family. His 
a her was a pupil of Mendelssohn, and a musician of 
distinction. When he was a child (Dr. Gebhardt was 
born in Arnholt, Germany, April 23, 1858). the famih 
moved to Holland, and there the boy received a good 
general education, while pursuing his musical studies 
J-ater he studied in Germany, with Meyroos and Japha. 

- ’ a ” d R'ef, organ. In piano, harmonv, counter- 

point and composition his teachers were Seitz, Dr. Hans 
nLin OW, r and , Carl He >’ m ann (the teacher of Mac- 
R°,! i 11) ' Completing his studies he toured Holland 
fountr? a nH Ger ™ ny - Eventually he came to tins 
d , W3S f0r many years recognized as a lead- 
w ? 3yer ’ com P° ser and teacher in New York 
afterward settled in the South-in Texas- 
Music. h ,S n ° W reCt ° r ° f the ^hardt College of 

d ianr>^composer, he has a splendid list of works for the 
Hmes ?n d Jrr ln ’ a S t S ° ngS and cham ber music Three 
nd l ofTr he has w0n first prizes i" Class I 
M n z? f The Etude contests, 
ora J' ™! h . a ( rdt ' S Pr ' Ze com Position, Ballade, is an elat- 
flow and orn t" r re j ltal tmmber, charming in melodic 
«ow and ornate and graceful in passage-work. 


difficult thkig iTm,?— and at . the S3me time the * 
n ® m mu *«c w time.”—W. A. Mozart 
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The Slide Trombone 



The French Horn 


The trombone derives its name from 



The “French” horn is a lineal descend¬ 


the Italian, and means “great trumpet.” 



ant of the old hunting-horn. The older 


It is the purest-toned of all brass instru- 



horn consisted of a coiled tube capable 


ments, owing to the fact that no valves 



of producing the tones of the “harmonic 

. 

or “crooks” are needed. (There are, 

j 


series.” To produce other tones, 

o 

however, to-day valve trombones). Slid- 

a 


“crooks” had to be inserted, to make the 

a 

ing the lower part outward or inward 

1 


tube longer, thus giving another funda¬ 

2 

varies the length of the pipe, and con- 

c 


mental tone with a new set of “'harmon¬ 

d 

sequently alters the fundamental tone 

t 


ic” tones. About 1870 it was discovered 

z 

and the “overtones” arising from that 

s 


that the pitch could be altered by insert¬ 

s 

tone. The slide can be adjusted so that 

Z 


ing the hand in the bell so as to fill out 

.5 

the instrument need never sound out of 

% 


the tones of the scale, though in so doing 

1 

pitch with the orchestra, as others of the 



the tone quality was altered. In 1820 

c 

woodwind and brass • sections do when 

1 


modern valves similar to those on the 

« 

affected by heat or other causes. An in- 

.2 


cornet were employed, thus enabling the 

6 

strument resembling the trombone was 

% 


performer to produce all the tones of the 

J 

used by the Romans, and under the name 

c 


chromatic scale. While horns can be 

u 

“sackbut” it was known to the English- 



“crooked” in various keys, the one in F 

J 

speaking world as early as the fourteenth 

s 


is commonly used in the modern orches¬ 

z 

century. The range of the instrument, 

a 


tra. The compass is from B below the 

1 

exclusive of certain low “pedal tones” 



bass staff to an octave above middle C. 


procurable with special effort, is from E 



and the tone quality is very even 

J 

below the bass clef to B-flat in the treble. 

O 


throughout. While the range is prac¬ 

M 

Three trombones are usually employed in 

3 


tically that of the bassoon, the horn is 

js 

the modern orchestra, two tenor trom- 

>» 


far less flexible. It is not convenient, 

■° 

bones arid a bass, the last named being 

1 


either, for the player to skip from high 

% 

somewhat longer, heavier in tone, and of 

c 


tones to low, or low to high, as much de¬ 

x. 

slightly deeper range. Those who have 

° 


pends on his lip formation. As a rule 

§ 

heard the trombones thunder out the 

g 


therie are four horns employed in an or¬ 


Pilgrims’ Chorus in the latter part of 
Wagner’s overture to Tannhduser often 



chestra, but six or more have been used 

t 



by Wagner, Strauss, and other modern 

Q 

fail to realize that the instrument can also 



composers. Horns can be “muted” to 


play softly with most telling effect. The 



produce weak tones; or “overblown” to 


tone of the instrument is “brassy” but 



produce a strident quality. Their normal 


noble and dignified. 



tone is full and golden. 


(The Etude Gallery.) 



(The Etude Gallery.) 






The Contra-Bassoon 



The Tympani, and Instruments of 


The contra-bassoon (double-bassoon. 



Percussion 


or contra-fagotto) stands in the same re¬ 



The principal instruments of the “per¬ 


lation to the ordinary bassoon as the vio¬ 



cussion” group of the orchestra are the 


loncello to the double-bass. The instru¬ 



tympani (kettle drums), bass drum, side 


ment is a double-reed one, and identical in 

! 


drum, cymbals and triangle. The most 

| 

fingering, etc., with the bassoon, but dif¬ 

a 


used are the tympani. The kettle drum 

a 

fering in compass and even a little in 



consists of a basin-shaped shell of copper 

g 

tone quality. The German bassoon seems 

a 


over which is stretched a parchment 

c 

likely to become universal, owing to its 

£ 


head. By increasing or relaxing the ten¬ 

z 

fine tone and wide compass, which ex¬ 

1 


sion of the parchment, tones of different 

s 

tends from B-flat, ten scale-degrees be¬ 

Z 


pitch can be obtained. Two of these 

Z 

low the bass staff, to E-flat within the 
bass clef. The music for it is written 
an octave higher than it sounds. The in¬ 

| 


drums are usually found in the modern 
orchestra, tuned to the principal notes 
(usually tonic and dominant) of the key 
in which the piece is written. Sometimes 

! 

strument is so deep in tone that it serves 



in modern music more than two instru¬ 

•j 

only to play heavy bass parts, and bass- 

c 


ments are employed. The bass drum and 


passages of moderate speed. Beethoven 

3 


side drum are more familiar to the aver¬ 

j 

employed a contra-bassoon in his Ninth 

« 


age music lover, since they are borrowed 

Z 

(Choral) Symphony, and in his opera, 

l 


from the ordinary military or “parade” 

s 

Fidelio. But the instrument used by 



band. The cymbals and triangle are also 

« 

Beethoven seems to have been different 

- 


familiar from the same connection. Var¬ 


from that used to-day, for he writes 

1 


ious other percussion instruments are fre¬ 


notes higher in pitch than the modern 

3 


quently in demand in modern music, in¬ 

JS 

instrument can well produce. The mod¬ 

> 


cluding various kinds of gongs, bells, etc. 

* 

ern German instrument owes its perfec¬ 

1 


One of the best known of these is the 

V 

tion largely to Heckel, the well-known 

§ 


xylophone, consisting of thirty-six slabs 


instrument maker of Biberich. Tchaikov¬ 



of hard wood each yielding a different 


ski made effective use of the contra- 

° 


tone when struck; Saint-Saens, uses the 

g 

bassoon in his works, especially in those 

3 


xylophone in his Danse Macabre, to sug¬ 


chromatic chord-passages deep in the 



gest the rattling of bones. Most per¬ 

° 

bass so frequent with him. The instru¬ 
ment is an exacting one to play, as it 



cussion instruments are of oriental origin. 

The part they play in the orchestra is 
usually to add tone-color, or, in the case 


demands considerable breath-power. 

(The Etude Gallery.) 



of drums, to heighten the climactic points. 

(The Etude Gallery.) 



The Trumpet 


The trumpet may be traced back to the 
ram’s horn of the Scriptures, but the 
trumpet we know to-day first came into 
use about the time of Monteverde, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Bach and Handel used the instrument, 
often for bravura effects, occasionally 
writing passages which seem out of range 
to the modern trumpeter. As with the 
horns, the introduction of the valve did 
much to simplify the playing of the in¬ 
strument and to add to its resources. 
The modern trumpet has a range from F, 
below middle C to B-flat above the treble 
staff, even higher on occasion. The 
whole of the chromatic scale between 
these points can be played, forte or piano. 
The trumpet, like the flute or cornet, can 
be played with single, double or even 
triple tonguing, so that rapidly reiterated 
notes can be played with brilliant effect. 
A pair of trumpets arc commonly used 
in the orchestra, together with a pair of 
trombones, thus making a complete brass 
quartet, to which may be added a bass 
trombone and a bass tuba if desired. 
The trumpet and trombone arc much 
more “brassy” than the French horn, 
which blends equally well with either the 
brass instruments or the woodwind. 
Trumpets muted produce a strange, 
pinched effect, much in vogue with mod¬ 
ern composers such as Strauss, Debussy, 
d’lndy, and Puccini. 

(The Elude Gallery.! 


Bass Tuba 

The bass tuba is practically a gigantic 
cornet, and is the largest and deepest of 
a group of instruments of this class Its 
range is from E-flat, nine scale-degrees 
below the bass staff, to the B-flat below 
Middle C. The instrument has a power¬ 
ful tone, and is frequently united with 
the three trombones to form a quartet. 
It can also play softly with remarkable 
effect; a well-known instance is a pas¬ 
sage from the last few measures of 
Tchaikovski’s Symphonic Pathctiquc, in 
which the bass tuba and three trombones 
play some mysterious chromatic harmon¬ 
ies with awe-inspiring effect. Wagner 
was the first to use the tuba in the or¬ 
chestra to any great extent, and since his 
day it has been very generally employed 
in larger orchestral works. As with all 
instruments of the comet type, it is not 
difficult to perform on the tuba passages 
demanding surprising agility. It will be 
seen that the bass tuba, three trombones, 
two or more trumpets (often four), 
make up the brass section of the orches¬ 
tra. balancing the woodwind instruments, 
to either group may be added the French 
horns. The woodwind, brass and string 
instruments of the orchestra have been 
! enC " ’dor to the main groups of 
he army; infantry, cavalry, and artil¬ 
lery. each group being capable of acting 
a one or in conjunction with other 
groups. 

'Tbe Etnde Gellery.l 
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The Teaching Ideals of Three 
Master Violinists 

By rbe Successful American Violinist 

HELEN WARE 

I'hi r is an article which any music lover, whether a violinist nr not. may 
read with -pleasure and profit . 

Itr- ■ m 

gSRVjfe JR? 


SEVCIK 


HUBAY 


Ever since violin playing developed into a serious art 
there have always been various types of violinists, or 
as we prefer to call them, violinistic ideals. Most mu¬ 
sicians know of the vast difference between the Wieni- 
' awski, Joachim and Paganini types of violin playing. 
In these lines we shall come right home to our own 
.lay and aim to get a fairly true-to-life picture of mod¬ 
ern violinistic ideals. 

Three Dominating Figures 

With due regard to the laudable achievements of 
many other well-known teachers, no doubt most vio¬ 
linists and musical authorities will agree that the three 
dominating figures of this age are Sevcik, Auer and 
Hubay. It is unquestionably true that these three men 
have sent forth into the world more well equipped vio¬ 
linists than any of their temporary colleagues. They 
have gone further than this, for each of these masters 
has given rich contribution to the literature of violin 
pedagogy, and each in his own sphere has made every 
possible effort to raise the standards of the art of violin 
playing by setting a laudable example through his own 
public appearances and studio demonstrations. Yet 
each represents a separate violinistic ideal. It is im¬ 
possible to pay tribute to these masters without feeling 
gratitude to the various schools of violin playing 
whence their knowledge was acquired. For instance, in 
the case of Hubay, it is a well-known fact that he was 
as much if not more influenced by the French school 
(being one of Vieuxtemps’ most successful pupils), 
than by the master of all masters, Joachim, with whom 
he also studied for many years. 

Although Ysaye, Caeser Thompson, Flesch, Serato, 
Manen, Enesco—successful German, French, Belgian, 
Italian and other pedagogues—are not included in the 
Big Three, this is not done in spirit of prejudice or pre¬ 
ference. Such petty influence could never enter into 
the serious consideration of this vital subject. When 
we seek the ideal types of violinists of our own age, 
we cannot judge by any individual pupil’s success. A 
teacher may turn out one or two great violinists, and 
then, like many a composer or writer, run out of in¬ 
spiration or perseverance. 

The Sevcik Ideal 

Let us journey to the little Bohemian town, Pisek, 
and we shall have ample opportunity to see and hear 
the Sevcik ideal. From early morn until late at night, 
here and there and practically everywhere in this 
Sevcik stronghold wa are followed by the call of the 
violin. The echoes of Paganini etudes, all the stand¬ 
ard concertos, seemingly endless scales and arpeggios, 
Rode, Kreutzer, Gavigni, etc., mingle and war with each 
other, and occasionally, by accident, blend in harmony. 
Many years ago the good folk of Pisek would stop and 
eavesdrop under the windows of the Australian, Amer¬ 
ican, French, Japanese, and Hungarian fiddlers, but not 
so to-day. The novelty has worn off. Pisek is a great 
workshop where, systematically and with great pre¬ 
cision, scores of violinists are turned out and sent forth 
to raise the standards of the violinist’s art. The good 
folk of Pisek have become accustomed to the hum of 
the busy fiddler shop, and as one peasant woman ex¬ 
pressed it, “We would miss the noise if they left us”. 

The Sevcik ideal is the result of painstaking work 
and an utter disregard of twenty-four hours on the 
clock. In many instances this intensified spirit of work 
has developed into a mania. Nowhere in the world do 
we find such strong competitive spirit as to who can 
stand the most work on a violin. The little gray mas¬ 
ter peering through his dark glasses, wends his way 
along the crooked camel-back streets , of Pisek and 
smiles as he finds his disciples living up to his principal 
motto, "Work! Work! Work again." They all go 
through the Sevcik method with its four thousand 


bowing exercises; they play the difficult passages of 
the great concertos back and forth, back and forth, 
until every note of it becomes part of their nervous 
systems, and they may then jeer at the old adage “to 
err is human”. 

The cult for technical perfection seems the most 
powerful characteristic of the Sevcik ideal. This is 
the first and last requirement. As all cults, good and 
bad, this can be and often is overdone. While no one 
can sanely argue against the need of a reliable and 
well rounded technic, nevertheless we know from ex¬ 
perience, as old as the very conception of art itself, 
that technic is but the means toward the end, and that 
its over-cultivation may kill the very soul and mission 
of the player’s message. 

After mingling with the Pisek tribe of violinists and 
diagnosing the uniform characteristic traits of their 
playing, as well as dwelling upon the expression of 
their fiddle ideals, we behold an ideal looming up in the 
background, a personification of the Sevcik type, which 
is that of the devout technic worshipper, and which in 
his efficiency as a follower of this cult, pure and simple, 
invites a particular admiration. It may not be a uni¬ 
versal appreciation, but it is surely admiration of a 
kind, for this Sevcik ideal is the very embodiment of 
perseverance. Judged by this ideal the most intricate 
passage work will at times prove the chief attraction 
of the composition much to the detriment of its melo¬ 
dic and spiritual message. With the best of will, one 
could not judge such unbalanced performances other¬ 
wise than as miscarried zeal. 

The Sevcik spirit knows no such handicaps as an un- 
violinistic music. Thq Sevcik pupil has unearthed 
violin compositions long buried under a tombstone in¬ 
scribed “technically impossible and musically question¬ 
able”. He gloats over the succumbing of technical dif¬ 
ficulties in such compositions and through sheer per¬ 
severance overcomes all seeming impossibilities. Some 
call him a “human machine”, others the “cold storage 
violinist.” Some place the Sevcik ideal at the top of 



the profession and others bemoan its evil influence over 
the art. 

The mere fact that Sevcik’s cult of technic has in 
many cases been instrumental in bringing about the 
sad neglect of artistic tone production or occasional 
disregard for the intrinic musical value of certain com¬ 
positions should be regarded not so much a fault of the 
method as a result of the circumstances that among a 
hundred violinists there are hardly twenty-five blessed 
with the combination of a musical soul and inborn tal¬ 
ent. It may be argued that in proportion to'his legion 
of pupils as yet but few have made public success as 
soloists. The concert stage is not necessarily the only 
and truest field for great violinistic career. On the 
contrary, criss-cross this land, and in every nook of 
the world you will find Sevcik disciples carrying the 
banners of the Sevcik ideal. They are legitimate in 
their profession and are animated by the same spirit of 
thoroughness and diligence which they themselves had 
imbibed from the Pisek atmosphere. These disciples, 
through their superiority and unquestionable sincerity 
and thoroughness, form the very backbone of Ameri¬ 
ca’s body of violin teachers. 

The Sevcik ideal has taught thousands of violinists 
how to work systematically, and it will go down in the 
history of our art as successful, in that it has created 
great technicians in plenty, and has made for tonal 
beauty and thorough musicianship. 

The Hubay Ideal 

Before we come face to face with the Hubay ideal, 
it is well to learn something about the powerful in¬ 
fluence that Hungarian musical life wields over the 
budding Hubay student. Hungary has justly been 
called the “Land of Fiddlers.” Many musicians will at 
once think of Hungary’s plentiful crop of gypsy 
players. Yet with these musical nomads we are not 
concerned here. Even if one were to take every gypsy 
violinist out of the land, Hungary would still remain 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, producer of 
violin talent. A country where the cult of chamber 
music has become popular and beloved must necessarily 
favor string instruments. It is from such a race of 
"born fiddlers” that the Hubay ideal violinist is re¬ 
cruited. 

What wonderful advantage this is toward assuring a 
successful musical development of the young prodigy! 
Every true musician realizes that where there is not a 
good foundation of inborn musicianship (a sort of 
musical intuition in the pupil waiting to be developed 
by the conscientious teacher to the highest point of 
musical culture) the training becomes purely a musical 
education, a technical undertaking, solving problems in 
musical algebra, as it were. The violin talent developed 
by Prof. Hubay is usually the pick of the land, many 
of his pupils are children of musical parents. Indeed, 
in some cases such as Vecsey, Szigeti and others, the 
fathers of the little fiddlers themselves are violinists ot 
considerable attainment. These parents eagerly seek 
the normal musical development of their children and, 
placing implicit faith in the master, devote themselves 
to their task of cooperation with pride and intelli¬ 
gence. The help which Prof Hubay receives from 
such parents is vitally important to him tn his noble 
work. Back ot Prot Hubay stands an institution, the 
Royal Hungarian Musical Academy, which is famous 
all over the continent for its efficiency and high stand¬ 
ards. It is from such environment as this that the 
Hubay ideal emerges. 

While Prof. Hubay insists upon the right of indi¬ 
vidual expression, even when interpreting the works >f 
the greatest masters, these excursions into the land of 
personal peculiarities are never allowed to be under¬ 
taken at the exppnse of ‘■hp '-ompospr’s ultimate men- 
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tions. If we may make an exception against our own 
ruling upon comparison, let us draw a faint parallel be¬ 
tween the Sevcik and Hubay ideals., Where the former 
works by the motto of “perfect technic first and last”, 
the Hubay war-cry is “thorough musicianship before 
everything else.” And here lies the great distinction 
between the two types of violinists. Prof. Hubay holds 
that the student who can not make satisfactory prog¬ 
ress working on his instrument intelligently and with 
perseverance for five or six hours per diem, had bet¬ 
ter give up striving for a virtuoso career. 

The Hubay ideal impresses us on first and last hear¬ 
ing as a type whose playing is suffused by the noblest 
musical spirit and guided by unconscious intelligent 
control which has a firm grip over all emotions. There 
is an omnipresent regard for the composer’s slightest 
whimsical moods, and the emotionalism which comes 
to the surface in his interpretation seems so impersonal. 
It is like the glow of enthusiasm over the composer’s 
musical message rather than a perpetual moody or 
combustive expression of ego. This constant watch 
over ego has often produced rather strained playing; 
but such results, like the overdoing of the Sevcik ven¬ 
eration for technic, is inevitable with some pupils, and 
we may be certain that this shortcoming has no real 
part in the Hubay ideal. 

“Tricks of the Trade” Taboo 

Mannerisms 1 and the faintest attempt to win the gal¬ 
lery with the various more or less known “tricks of the 
trade” are tabooed and entirely foreign to the; Hubay 
ideal. The classics are perferred to modern composers 
so much that at times one is stunned at the seeming 
indifference of this great master to the new contribu¬ 
tions to violin literature. Beside this chief virtue of 
musical thoroughness, we must pay our tribute to the 
elegance and ease in playing which is part of the Hubay 
ideal. These characteristic traits were no doubt Hubay’s 
blessed heritage from Vieuxtemps. As a result of this 
advantage, we behold in the Hubay ideal’s playing such 
well controlled and elegant bowing as perhaps no other 
school can boast of at present. 

The development of the bow-hand technic is at all 
times splendidly balanced with that of the left hand 
and as a result we are richer with the type of violinist 
who in his perfect technical and musical balance ac¬ 
tually succeeds in coaxing his instrument to sing and 
not merely to play. With such control of the bow, 
good tone-production becomes a matter of course, and 
as a result the violin sings forth its songs in the 
richest hues and shades of tone coloring and with the 
most ideal nuances of musical phrasing. 

Unfortunately, perhaps fortunately, in commercial¬ 
izing its unusual musical talent, Hungary has not kept 
on parallel lines with the musical development of its 
prodigies. For this reason the Hubay ideal is not so 
well-known to the average American music lover as 
some of the other better advertised types. Neverthe¬ 
less, that alone can not take away one iota of the ad¬ 
mirable musical talent which we find in the fully de¬ 
veloped Hubay protagonist. Yet there have been any 
number of Hubay pupils who have migrated to the 
Pisek camp and equally as many who, after grinding 
away for many years with the kind old Bohemian 
master have sought Prof. Hubay for further knowl¬ 
edge in the shape of different views and new ideals. 
All of which goes to prove that neither of these two 
violinist ideals is complete in itself, and that the spice 
of variety is a blessing even in Fiddledom. 

The Auer Ideal 

This third type of violinist is unquestionably one of 
the most popular with the majority of our concert 
audiences. The Auer school has sent forth such disci¬ 
ples as Elman, Zimbalist, Parlow, and a good many 
other more or less successful artists whose splendid 
achievements serve as a great tribute to their master. 

In diagnosing the Auer ideal we shall encounter 
problems which were largely absent in the previous two 
studies. While there is considerable uniformity in the 
playing of many of these disciples, we must admit that 
the trade-mark is not as obvious as is the case with 
the Sevcik and Hubay type. Here is where we can 
press our thumb upon the very button which discloses 
the secret of the Auer ideal’s popular success. 

Briefly, the causes are the following—First of all, 
Prof. Auer’s conception seems more clear than any 
of his colleague’s as to what constitutes the combina¬ 
tion of an all-round successful concert violinist. He 
has diagnosed the psychology of the concert-going 
masses to the finest point and then set to work produc¬ 
ing such violin talent for which there was the greatest 
demand. After thorough study he became convinced 
that the proper development of an artist’s own peculiar 
individuality is just as vital—if not more so in our 


age—toward achieving a great public success, as is a 
thorough musical grounding. 

While this happy combination may be termed the 
chief cause of the success of the Auer type, it is by 
no means the only important one. Prof. Auer s 
tude to the violinist’s art and his conception of the 
ideal violinist fitted him wonderfully to develop the 
matchless violin talent which is so plentiful in Russia. 
No one knowing anything of Russian musical talent 
can gainsay that it possesses almost superhuman ability 
for concentration and work (a sort of Uhrgewalt) 
more than any other race. 

This intensity is almost doubled in the case of the 
talented Russian Jew. Here is a point well worthy of 
mention, for most of Prof. Auer’s successful disciples 
have come from these ranks. This remarkable ardor of 
the Jew is the very power which according to Heine 
Carries him to the antipodes of extremities. Prof. 
Auer has harnessed this rare human power to the 
chariot of these young artists, and has sent them drawn 
by this God-given force at a fair pace on their way to 
the Hall of Fame. And they are greatly mistaken who 
think that in this intensive culture of the individual 
Prof. Auer may be carried away by the fascination of 
the experiment to the detriment of musical art. A 
master with such brilliant achievements in every field 
of musical endeavor as Prof. Auer has scored in so 
many music centres of Europe is too well balanced, 
too staunch in his musical makeup, to worship false 
Gods in the domain of art. 

Individual Artistic Performance 
We must add to this sentiment that no other teacher 
but one of his broad experience could ever have carried 
such experiment to its full success. It took just such 
master mind plus master musician to find the frail 
border line which separates the ever objectionable in¬ 
artistic and sensational playing from the strongly in¬ 
dividual yet artistic performance. 

Only a man of deepest insight and broadest vision 
could take one individual after another, each and 
every one with his and her own tame or aggressive 
peculiarities, and preserve out of this combustive mat¬ 
ter those elements which would help the artist in his 
appeal to the masses, and eliminate the objectionable 
by gradually suppressing it. The surest cure for this 
necessary elimination of temperamental ailments is of 
course the serious study of theory, harmony, counter¬ 
point, chamber-music and all round musicianship. 

Let no one read between these lines the fact that 
the Auer disciple has patent rights upon all human 
emotions and artistic temperament; for it is not our 
intention to portray such a state of affairs. Quite the 
contrary—the Auer ideal, like the two other types of 
violinists, is also composed of, various violin talents, 
some more, others less spirited by nature. 

Implanting Temperament 

Prof, Auer is just as human and helpless in his 
attempts to implant temperament where it is sadly 
needed as his numerous other colleagues. But where 
some other masters may'give up in despair he drives 
his chilled subject through all the paces in the art of 
finesse. Result,—the pupil acquires, as it were, an 
artificial temperament which in many respects so closely 
resembles the genuine temperamental force, that it has 
been known to baffle not only the masses but some of 
our learned and infallible critics. Considering the toil 
and splendid craftsmanship it requires to turn out 
such highly efficient musical parrots, one is forced to 
pay a tribute to the master as well as the product. If 
nothing else, such successful experiment certainly 
proves Prof. Auer’s versatility and illuminates his 


The violinists who have been moulded into these 
three ideals are young artists who more or less j re 
still under the wing of their three masters; and as such 
they will prove fascinating study to any one not satis, 
fied with signs seen on the surface, but who rather 
prefer to take the time and thought to delve deeper 
into the subject and unearth the numerous material as 
well as spiritual forces which go toward creating the 
different violinist ideals of our age. 

There is so much good and beautiful to be found 
in each type that, notwithstanding their shortcomings, 
they have amply justified their existence. None of them 
is in need of odious comparison, for each can demand 
recognition on its own merits,—merits which in every 
case have been the result of sincere effort and conscien¬ 
tious work differing merely in some— ideals. 


Teaching Expression to Children 

By Frank Howard Warner 

The most difficult problem in teaching the piano to 
small children is doubtless playing with expression. 

The simple construction and modest intent of the 
pieces which are within, their grasp is one reason for 
this. Therefore teachers should select pieces with titles 
which convey a definite meaning to children. In do¬ 
ing this it is wise to consider the sex of the pupil. Boys 
are apt to object to titles about dolls and other things 
associated with girls. Such names as "Boat Song,” 
“Happy Child,” and so forth, or those dealing with 
bells and birds will interest both. 

To get the most out of his pieces the pupil will na¬ 
turally think about their titles and styles. A few ques¬ 
tions will help to accomplish this, for instance, “What 
does this title mean ? Docs the music sound like that 
when played by the pupil? If not, why?” 

Significance of the Phrase 

That each phrase has meaning, and each its own 
climax, should be taught early. These points can be 
made clear by comparing musical phrases to spoken 
ones; and this means the study of each phrase by itself. 
Phrases can be compared in regard to difference in 
length, rhythm, tone quantity, and inflection or melodic 
“lines”, and the larger parts of a piece in their dif¬ 
ference of mood. 


Danger in Tuning the Piano Too High 

By R. A. Davidson 

New pianos are tuned to International (A-435) 
pitch, as that is the pitch adopted by modern bands 
and orchestras. 

But there are new and old pianos. What is good 
for one is not always good for the other. Most pianos 
in home-use are not new. They contain strings more 
or less rusted from climate, dampness, etc The pitch 
is possibly half a tone lower than when new. That is 
because the tuner’s advice to have the piano tuned 
several times the first year or so was neglected at first. 

To raise the pitch of such pianos means broken 
strings, in practically every case. New strings to re¬ 
place broken ones will stretch out of tune so soon as 
to be unendurable. They need to be frequently pulled 
up until permanently “set.” A competent tuner is not 
always available to do this, especially in the country 
Aside from that, it requires at least two tunings tr 

ra.o the pitc h 0 f a ■ 


i»v<r« **w. nun s versatility ana illuminates his .u - . -- - P ian o properly, which means dou- 

deep knowledge of human nature and, lest we forget, • us . c . r £ c the tuner’s time. If the pitch 

the everlasting fickleness of concert audiences. To ex- a . pla . no ls ™ se d, it is safe to say that it would not 

remain in perfect tune longer than a week, sometimes 
e next day, depending on the make of piano, the 
frame, and character of the strings 
Possibly the neglect of a piano the first year is be¬ 
cause of the terms of purchase, where the dealer agrees 
to keep it in tune free the first year, and then neglects 


pect great diversity in the interpretation of those artists 
who thrive on the artificial temperament diet would 
of course be asking too much even from the greatest 
of masters. 

Be the composition a small encore number or the 
greatest of concertos, it matters very little in this case. 
The interpretations of each and every number will 
remain identical even after many, many years. These 
finesse-bred artists are definitely labelled by the unmis¬ 
takable similarity of their—rather their master’s—in¬ 
terpretation, and should practice great caution not to be 
heard before the same audience in close succession. 

Fortunately,, representatives of the Auer ideal of 
this kind are in the small minority, and as a result of 
their scarcity, the Auer ideal reveals its power and 
charm from the numerous splendidly developed violin¬ 
ists who in their virility, youthful enthusiasm and sin¬ 
cere devotion to their art have been recognized in the 
musical world as among the most fascinating soloists, 
and thereby have won a conspicuous niche for the Auer 
ideal in the Hall of Fame 


-J_ n , eve r sdvisable to recommend raising a 

W °V- eX< i ept for use with cornet, flute, etc, or 
for certain vocal use. 


Four Roads to Memorizing 

By Clare Mayfield 

every note untiI a mental picture of 
2onv of v. b u n f ° rmed - Second. Analyse the har- 
cu L ; tae Construction and Combination of 
fo 2'„ / P,ay . each P a s^ge over successively, 

nervomnee * fi i gers Wl11 car ry you through in case of 

«n auditory image sufficientIy t0 produc * 
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A Master Lesson by a Famous Virtuoso 

Chopin’s Polonaise in C Sharp Minor Analyzed and Interpreted 


The C Sharp Minor Polonaise has ever been one of 
the favorites of both student and teacher. The reasons 
are easy to see. Technically, it is less difficult than 
any other polonaise,, and withal it is forceful and bril¬ 
liant. The finale is somewhat disappointing to the 
young pianist who is accustomed to end his bravura 
pieces with a crash and a flourish. But the dashing 
opening and the soulful melody of. the middle part 
more than make up to him for the fancied lack of 
brilliancy in the end of the piece. 

Having been asked to give an analysis of this piece, 
with whatever suggestions and advice as to its execu¬ 
tion my knowledge and experience can supply, I pro¬ 
ceed forthwith to do so: This polonaise is con¬ 
structed according to the simple lied or song form. 
Indeed, it requires no special knowledge of construc¬ 
tion, of analysis or of the various forms which are 
used in musical composition to perceive and understand 
its clearly defined divisions. This great simplicity oi 
form is likewise one of the reasons for the popularity 
of this polonaise among students and amateurs. 

At the. outset, the young pianist should beware of 
any of the faulty executions which usually characterize 
the poorly taught student. Do not play 



but be most accurate as to the time value. Care must 
also be given not to emphasize the thumb of right 
hand while playing weaker the fifth finger, with the 
following result; 


S3 




mr 


The melodic design is upward : 


The 32nd notes in the first two measures are not em¬ 
bellishments. The metrical accentuation falls on them, 
%nd they carry the melodic sequence; consequently, 



By ALBERTO JONAS 

Eminent Spanish Pianist and Teacher 

they should be strongly marked. Yet the insistency 
of thd successive Es, which resemble an organ point, 
requires also a forceful accentuation; indeed still 
greater. The chords that now follow should be played 
with a vigorous fiery touch and the two closing chords 
in C# minor should stand out, given with yet greater 
power, and should sound orchestral. The last C# 
minor chord should be “lifted” with iron, clawing 
fingers and a supple, swift forearm. 

There are now many ways in which the following 
rising, passionate melody may be played. You may be¬ 
gin ff, letting the D# of the right hand and the octave 
in left hand ring out like a stroke of cymbals and tam¬ 
tam, supported by the full power of the brass instru¬ 
ments; then immediately p, and then immediately cres¬ 
cendo. This crescendo can be followed by diminuendo 
from the eighth note G# to the eighth note A. 

But it is also esthetically correct and effective to be¬ 
gin that melodic phrase p. An accellerando from the 
third DJt to the eighth note -Gf, followed by a ritard- 
ando, to balance the agogic values, will greatly en¬ 
hance the effect. Meanwhile left hand should bring 
out the characteristic rhythm of the polonaise. 



and then subside into p. The two last measures are 
to be played softly and with lingering touch, nearly a 
portamento. The following, repeated, D# should be 
played either rubato, or with increasing vehemence, 
followed by a crescendo of greater intensity than the 
first, and which on the high B gives way to yet greater 
defaillance, a typical French expression which means 
giving up, fainting, discouragement, disillusion, all 
rolled into one, more than was expressed the first time; 
or the high B and the following melodic notes may be 
sounded full and with breadth. 

A Needed Repetition 

It is noteworthy that Chopin here writes out the 
repetition of the principal subject instead of merely 
placing two dots before a double bar. This shows that 



he considered this repetition as an integral part of the 
dramatic development, and not merely a concession tn 
custom. It behooves us, therefore, to play this repe¬ 
tition with lesser, or still greater strength of dramatic 
declamation. I prefer the latter. 

Now somber chords announce a storm of dramatic 
development. Like a flash of lightning the first arpeg¬ 
gio cleaves the dark background. Linger on the initial 
F-double-sharp of this arpeggio and play sweepingly, 
with increasing force, snapping off the last E and land¬ 
ing heavily, with dull force, on the next chord, but 
playing the resolution—the chord on Gf—softly. Re¬ 
peat this proceeding for the following arpeggios, seeing 
to it, however, that you constantly increase the ve¬ 
hement fiery expressiqn of your playing, the strength, 
speed and ripping power of your arpeggios, culminat¬ 
ing on the vibrant Df in both hands, and in the domi¬ 
nant-seventh chords that follow. 


A Whirlwind of Passion 

The recuperation from this whirlwind of fury and 
passion takes place on the three Df that serve as a 
bridge to the sweet-sad, longing melody that appears 
now in the right hand. Employ now a soft touch, a 
sweet, though penetrating, tone, and do not fail to 
make an elision—a separation—between the three D- 
sharps and the fourth Df, which is the beginning of 
this new melody. Deliver this cantilena, which covers 
two measures, in a sostenuto style, clinging to every 
note as long as the tempo, rhythm and poise and bal¬ 
ance permit. Do not repeat this melody in the same 
manner; do more or do less. Perhaps the latter man¬ 
ner is, in this instance, more advisable, because it inten¬ 
sifies the sad, reminiscent, longing, regretting expres¬ 
sion of this sad-sweet melody. 

On the trill that follows build a powerful crescendo 
—only on the trill, not on the accompaniment in the 
right hand. The embellishment of two notes—A-double- 
sharp and Bf—begins with the first note in the bass 
and is followed by the side note of the trill (Cf) ac¬ 
cording to Klindworth, and by the principal note (Bf) 
according to Mikuli. End the trill with a forceful ac¬ 
cent on Cf and play the following passage with greater 
agitation of force than when it first appeared. Ritard 
strongly and play softly, with sweetness and resigna¬ 
tion, the closing measure 


Lirrrrea 


LU-y 

pilnr 


which is also the end of the polonaise. Bear this in 
mind, for in some editions, Kullak for instance, this 
is not indicated. 

,Now comes the second part of the polonaise. 

A new melody appears, which breathes so wondrous- 
ly of hope, love, fervor, of up-lifting nobility, that we 
can only pity the heart that is not touched and melted 
thereby. Only a soul and a mind of such greatness as 
Chopin’s could have gathered from the unknown a 
song of such supreme beauty. What are clever words 
and protestations, and the tricks of oratory compared 
to the soulful appeal of such a melody! 

Routine, rules learnt from others—criticism—mostly 
based on these—they are all silenced when Purity, 
Truth, Love or Greatness appear before us. Man then 
can only wonder, admire and love. 


A Lovely Melodic Creation 

The worihy student will, therefore, strive to the 
best of his ability to do justice to this admirable melo¬ 
dic creation. Care must be given that the thumb of 
right hand play softly. Play the bass pp; the melody 
mf, so as to obtain a full, resonant, albeit mellow 
tone. Mikuli (a pupil of Chopin) writes thus; 
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The exact relation between a group of two notes 
against three would here be very disturbing and de¬ 
tract the attention and care from a flowing delivery of 
the melody, and divert it to an insignificant rhythmical 
detail. Bring out the turn clearly, without hurry, in a 
“vocal” manner, articulating every note. Let the in¬ 
flections of your dynamic treatment be well defined— 
sudden crescendos, quickly dropped diminuendos. In 
the following measure some editions claim a melodic 
significance for every note of the soprano; others for 
only Db, Gb, F or for Bb, Gb, D\>, F: 


the delicately ornamental 32nd notes in the right hand 
with a light, deft touch and without too great a speed. 
To the enharmonic chords that now follow let the top 
notes ring out, and to them subordinate skilfully the 
accompaniment. Some editions indicate no shadings 
for the following measures. I believe it best to play 
them thus: 






A more agitated and dramatic period is reached now. 
A dialog of great intensity takes place between the 
melody and the bass, which brings to mind the similar 
treatment in the wonderful C# Minor Etude, Op 25 No. 
7. Whenever the bass speaks in 16th notes, make an 
agitated crescendo and follow this up at once by 
greater stress on the melodic notes in the right hand. 
But on the notes: 


the bass rushes upwards, faster, in uncontrollable agita¬ 
tion ; melody and double notes in right hand are also 
carried away in this surging tide of tonal waves, 
where strength and faith battle against despair, fea r | 
overwhelming ruin and—they conquer 



on an orchestral, triumphant, puissant chord. On this 
chord delay: let it sound on for a brief interval. 

All that follows now has been heard before; and it 
lies with you, my younger friends, in whose souls I 
trust the undying strains of the mighty and adorable 
Chopin find a fitting response, to try and render ade¬ 
quately his immortal music. Emphasize still more the 
exaltation of some phrases. Sweeten and soften others. 
Nearly all editions (except Kullak) indicate a da Cafo, 
which means of course that the polonaise is to be 
played again from the beginning, this time without 
repetitions. The somber part, with the arpeggios, is 
also to be played, and the polonaise ends, as stated be¬ 
fore, on this phrase: 



In this measure also begins a crescendo (first in the 
right hand, then in both hands), which must be ve¬ 
hement, passionate, urging on restlessly,' and culminat¬ 
ing on 



from whence all this exaltation quickly subsides. A 
riten. (not a ritard) brings us back to the first melodic 
strain. Mark well the deep Db, in the bass and play 

This lesson refers 



the growing agitation subsides and a ritard and dimin¬ 
uendo bring us back to more quiet, sweet, loving 
strains. Here the bass, although in 16th notes, flows 
on, devoid of passion, yet full of gentle longing. The 
melody in right hand reigns supreme, pouring forth 
consolation, assurance of faith, when suddenly 



the splendidly annotated edition printed on 



Like a dream of glory and heroic deeds of Poland 
freed from the Russian clutches and barbarism, a 
dream that reached at times the zenith of hope, but 
that finally paled and faded, giving way to the sad 
reality—thus stands silhouetted the Ct Minor Polonaise. 
In many of his other compositions, Chopin has ended 
with a defiant, bold assertion of unconquerable 
strength. But here—do yod not see the poetic justice 
of ending this marvelous tone poem just as the day 
slowly merges into twilight, and the twilight into starry 
night? Would you rather see it end thus, as Chopin 
dreamed it, with a yearning sigh, not devoid of hope, 
or with vulgar, blatant, chords? 

the opposite page 


The Fable of the Pupil, the Pianist and the Pocketbook 

Once upon a lim- there was a pupil who had the ambition to play the piano just a little better than Liszt, Rubinstein or Paderewski 
It was a very pleasant ambition. It made her eyes bright and her parents excited. Her father came to her one day and said "Daughter, here 
is a portly pocketbook. Go thou to the great city and engage a pianist to make you just a little better than Liszt, Rubinstein and Paderewski.” 

Now that she had the pocketbook in hand the pupil had not the least doubt that her road would be an easy one. "Money will buy 
everything,” she thought “and I have the money.” She went to the city and saw ever so many nice things and went to ever so many nice 
places. Incidentally she studied with the great pianist. She worked very hard every day. She must have practiced almost an hour and 
a half out of every twenty-four hours nearly every day. The pocketbook grew more and more emaciated but still the pupil had not ac¬ 
quired the much sought Lisztrubinsteinpaderewski technic. One day she overheard a pupil of an unknown teacher play so much better 
than she could that she went to the other girl and said, “Please let me see your pocketbook.” The other girl winced and turned her 
head and said, “I haven’t any pocketbook.” 


Moral 

Greatness In Art Cannot Be Bought With Money 

THE ETUDE has presented a wonderful series of master lessons like the foregoing by Senor Alberto Jonas We hav 
sented that these lessens have been as good as lessons in person with the teacher. We know that they are not Yet it 
many ETUDE readers will gain more from such lessons than will many pupils of means and opportunity who ca^and d \ T * fk 
illustrious teachers. In reading the foregoing you will naturally miss the magnetic personality and the fine j •„ . ° s u ^ W1 

teachers as Katharine Goodson, Sigismond Stojowski and Alberto Jonas. Yet no teacher could give more dTl U1 I UStratlon » 
help, more clear explanation than is given in the foregoing lesson. These lessons present a real opportunitv toVtnd T^k 
the privilege of studying with master teachers, not merely because such teachers charge ten or more dollars a le«™ k . u T dcmcd 

will be enough men at the top to accommodate all those who need such expert advice. ’ U ccause there never 
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Edited by Alberto Jonas POLONAISE __ 

Allegro appassionato m.m. J = 108 ? ^ F R. CHOPIN Op. 26 ,N o.t 

ffL" /?►** 3 a A z. £ j (p cresc.molto) 









J j 

(P) ^ 

^ rrr ^7~ 

pin p 

3 (P) £ 

i r 

PP 

L ~ JL2L J 


i—■——— i ,__ 

-- : —i senza i 

sordini 



1.1 advise beginning only yand playing crescendo from the third 
beat of first measure. 

2. Be careful not miss the'E (top note) in the left hand chord, it is 
easy to overreach and inadvertently play El. 

3 . Forte, not Fortissimo. 

Bring out in the left hand clearly, and with verve,the rhythm that 
characterizes Polonaise, f C/f f f f . This Rhythm is, by the way, i- 
dentical to that of the Spanish Dance called Bolero, of which Chopin 
has likewise given us a classical example. The difference between a 
Polonaise and a Bolero lies then, not in the rhythni, but in the char¬ 
acter of the melody and in the mood of the whole composition, this 
being stately, majestic, noble in the Polonaise, and light, sprightly, 
and gaily enticing in the.Bolero. 


Do not bring out melodically, 
the top notes, of these chords: 
for a very awkward imitation of the melody, obviously not at all de 
sired by the composer, would, otherwise, be the result. 


y ST tg =£Sf 


ag 






4. Do not play the Cl in the 
bass with the El in the right! 
hand. Inasmuch as only abnor 
mally large hands can hold < 
this Cl the execution of this j 
passage should be the follow ' 
ing: 

Here the top notes of the left hand chords being played at same time 
with the melody in the right hand may be slightly emphasized,produc¬ 
ing an affect which,in the orchestra,w'ould correspond to a melody 
given out by the first violins, and supported melodically,an octave b*-- 
low, by the clarinets. 

5. Delay somewhat on the first note of the two first arpeggios (F double 
sharp, and A) but not in the initial Al of the two last arpeggios. 

6. Play the melody well legato, with a clinging touch, mp or tuf, and 
with a penetrating, far carrying albeit sweet soft tone; the repetition 
(measure 3 and 4) louder or softer than at first (preferable softer) and 
execute the richer ornamentation in measure 4 with distinct enuncia¬ 
tion and elegance of delivery. ’ 

7. Softly, but with the rich mellowness of tone of the cello, and with 
the unctious, drawn-out delivery peculiar to that instrument. 
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8.Retard very little the first time; retard more the second time; and 
retard greatly the third time, when, having returned from the D.C.fda 
capo) to the initial subject, you end here, with longing,lingering touch. 


9. Chopin originally wrote: 


and thus it appears in some modern editions. However, a strict dif- 
ferentation of the binary and tertiary values will,no matter how skill- 



If , t^ e m P \ ay a er ’ re9U A t l in tMS CaSe in a ing. broken presentation 

H tt, ri l0dy ° r *u f He accoin P an iment, both of which require here a 
smooth flowing,tho passionate,delivery I have therefore adopted the 
Fa^s F M- giVe ", by Klindworth - Parallel cases" in the 

l et e7r ^ “ d ^ Ml ^ T ° de Concert of Chopin. 
nlaceTn the y e?oT ^adation, every passionate risingor falling take 
ed and soft eiren/i aIone ’ kee ping the accompanimentserenelyunmov- 

:f tr^ub^Tin eP D t , malo e r a8UreS 6 ’ ? and 8 from the entrance 

die kent^soff-th^dueT^^ ag ' ,ated tem PO; the double notes,in the mid- 
bass is to be X—tu t . he ten °rlike voice and the cellolike 

on a level of Doetie f" 1 * intense >dramatic expression. It stands 

St-dX;?5"of*GhoS” 6 wlth the simi,ar passa ^ e «- c * Minor 
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the etude 
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THE MINSTREL BOY 


THOMAS MOORE 

A beautiful old Irish melody cleverly and effectively named. One of a new series. Grade 2| M QREENWALD 

Moderato _ s _—7 « T "2 4 . 



11 Keep the lower two notes of the chord #*>,and bring out the melody in F, on D and C, and in p on Bh. 
Copyright 1916 by Theo. Presser Co. 
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FAIRY DANCE 

In the quaint old English dance style, full of the woodland spirit, such as might be used to accompany a scene from Mil¬ 
ton’s Comus or Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Bream. Mr. Slater’s gift for fresh and graceful melody is unfailng.Grade3 


Moderato m.m. J = i44 


DAVID DICK SLATER 
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UNDER THE ARBOR 


In Mr. Fontaine’s best and most graceful vein. Under the modern gavotte is more in the nature of a sehottische or 

Arbor is a modern gavotte movement. The classic gavotte fancy dance. Play this composition in a sprightly manner 

is a rather rigid dance form which usually begins on the with considerable freedom of movement. Grade 
second half erf a measure of common time. Whereas the D ■crtMT a timf On 

Tempo di Gavotte m.m.J= 108 "J*’ p ‘ 
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Copyright 1916 by Theo. Presser Co. % From here, go to the beginning and play to Fine ; then play Trio. 
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FRATERNAL MARCH 

SECONDO CHAS. LINDSAY 


A real Christmas duet, suitable also for festival or general use; 
whrch well adapted to the march rhythm. Grade III. 


introducing three of the bent known hymn tunes, all 0 f 
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FRATERNAL MARCH 


INTRO. 


PRIMO 


CHAS. LINDSAY 



“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
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THE BROOK IN THE FOREST 

ftmible notes, and a lelt hand melody 

A neat characteristic piece with some useful teaching features: running passages, a y- 

Play in exact time and at a rapid pace. Grade 3. R- D. HEWITT 
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BALLADE 

r.h. ^ REINHARD W. GEBHARDT, Op.66 
4 Con anima 
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Respectfully dedicated to“Uncle John"A Brashear 

BENEATH THE STARS 

Play this alluring waltz movement with richness and sonority of tone and with strong ^ ^ u e< ^ ^ or 

ing it mus^t be played in strict time; otherwise, considerable freedom of movement is desirable. Ora e TOURJEg 

Tempo di Gavotte m.m.J =108 
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ARDAH 

A NOYELLBTTE 


A unique number, with very expressive melodies tasteful¬ 
ly ornamented with rapid chromatic scales.Employ the sing¬ 
ing (or clinging legato) touch for the melody tones buttakethe 


chromatic passages crisply and lightly, with rapidity and 
smoothness, A novellette is a little musical story.Grade4 

C. S. MORRISON, Op. 142 
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Copyright 1910 by Theo.Presser Co. # From here go back to and play to Fine; then, play Trio. 
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THE PERFUME OF VIOLETS 


WALTZ GEO. L. SPAULDING 
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^ From here go back to $ and play to Fine; then play Trio. 
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sm THE ETUDE 

DANCE OF THE KEWPIES 

The Kewpies gave a dance one moonlight night, 

' Underneath the Bong-tong tree; 

They capered and frolicedtill broad daylig > 

T’was a comical sight to see. . _ ;ntiv<» cfvte PraHo I 

A lively characteristic piece, by a popular writer. Read over the verse above, and p ay in escr 

E. L. ASHFORD 
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TH E ETUDE 

RAKOCZI MARCH ARTHUR HARTMANN 

A fine new arrangement of the celebrated Hungarian national march. Mr. Arthur .Hartmann is especially well qualified for a work of this na 
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HOMAGE TO BATISTE 

(ROCKWELL) 

Tim compilation introduces from A to B an “AntienneJ’a Batiste composition but little known. From C to D is given an arr¬ 
angement of the exquisite theme from his “St. Cecilia,” Grand Offertoire No. 2. A splendid festival prelude or offertory. 
Andantino m.m. J=72 

Gt: Gamba or suitable 8' 
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the etude 

NATIONS; ADORE! harry roweshelled 

Wiii AWXXO ’ ....... .„“.too fighting for a day and worshipf’Thi, 


Mr Shelley’s new Christmas song, just written, strong and vigorous, a clarion call t° st p g 

strikes us as one of the best things that Mr. Shelley has done. 



Bowed withweightof sad-ness, 
Told in song and sto - ry, 


V? - W 5.L d y °"/S® art viour e wa n s Born on this day 
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WISHING 


G MARSCHAL-LOEPKE 



1. Sun-beams come a steal-ing Through the ° door-’ Birds are soft - ly 

3. Su|i- beams come a steal-ing Through the o^- P^ n j > ^ ^ 



British Copyright secured 
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FESTIVAL POLONAISE 


Although the polonaise rhythm, in the accompaniment 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the bolero , neverthe¬ 
less the polonaise has some distinctive features of its own: 
the syncopation, for instance, frequently found in the o- 
Moderato M.M.J=to8 


pening measure (P I* and the cadence tailing up¬ 

on the second and third beats of the eighth measure. T he 
Festival Polonaise by Mr. Seifert is easy to play, but it is 
perfect both in form and rhythm. Grade 3 

F USO SEIFERT 



Copyright 1916 by Theo.Presser Co. 


Some Facts About Our 
Favorite Operas 


nod’s Faust 
Paris, 1863, 
mediocre that the 
rights were sold to 
$200. As an opera 
commercial use unh 
to the public, 
the expense of 
Garden but A 
been told that ti¬ 
the only tuneful 
have anything 
Mapleson was 
to give it fo 
Majesty’s, 
first performance, ] 
only $150 worth of 
He perceived the n< 
and boldly announce 
been sold out for th 
ances. He 1 
an extensive 
that the public 
in something 
not easily get. 
formance 
performances 
afterwards si 
given at inter' 

Verdi’s 



jfe| i 



Verdi’s 

tore, was found 
Antonio Gracia 
ish author. 

ma, El Trovador i 
first work, and was 
was on the point of 
scription. The wo 
cepted and put in 
theatre Del 
himself off 
about to don 
when his dran 
to enable him 

voted his career to writing plays 
sequently came to be one of the 
dramatists of Spain. He was born 
1815 and died in 1852, a few mont 
duction of V< 
di’s opera based on his first success. 

Rossini’ 

Never has a 
under such 
Barber of St. 
in Rome, 1816. To 
had antagonized his 
for a libretto the sa 
by Paisiello, a" 
older than hii 
self qpen to 
Then Garcia, 
singing a Spai 
the accompanii 
fortunately he 
ment before g( 
result that the 
—much to its openly expressed annoyance. 
Then a string broke! This episode also 
paved the way for disaster when Zam- 


Otherstyles, $425 to$1400—f.o.b. N.Y. 


HE true spirit of Christmas'tide "Good-Will” is best ful¬ 
filled by presenting your family with a superb Kranich 
& Bach Piano or Player Piano — no other gift can be 
so effective in bringing permanent joy and contentment to your 
home and in developing nobility of character among its members. 

To offer a gift of unquestioned worth and recognized pre-eminence that 
anyone would be proud to own, and that will give a lifetime of satisfac¬ 
tion—this is the privilege of buyers of 

_ ICH ^-BACH 

''‘l/Ftra-Quality PIANOS 
and PlAyer PIANOS 

The name of Kranich 6? Bach stands for all of perfection that is known 
in the Art of Piano Making. Fifty years of unswerving effort have 
established its supremacy in all that constitutes actual musical value—a 
supremacy that is the result of our unvarying policy of "Quality First,” 
backed by tangible features of mechanical superiority that are unique in 
piano construction. Money can buy nothing better. 

name and age of YOUR, piano and we will mail 
you a handsome gilt-metal souvenir 


KRANICH & BACH 

Warerooms, 235*247 EAST TWENTY-THIRD ST, NEW YORK CITY 


THE MUSICAL BOOKLET LIBRARY 

PRACTICAL SUBJECTS COVERED BY SPECIALISTS 

LIST OF SUBJECTS—Price per Booklet 10 Cents. 

| pu ; ad - 
1 Pupi, •’ R - taL 6 

THEO. PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ETUDE 



Why the Study of Singing Depends Upon the Study of Language 


o the n 


e of them, the v 


, u Tn these exercises sounds, which are the carriers of the 

with the base of the tongue a little lower not to speak them, in and voice, as the very etymology of the word 

For die O the base of the ^ «ach 


How many of us are awake 

acles within and without us? To men- than normal. For the O the base of the " nce ° f or each 

:, with which tongue is just a trifle higher than for the t0 g . PP ,_rn 


alone we are here concerned, is it not Oo, while the lips open themselves to a 
wonderful that its entire range, often vertical oval. B (Ital. /), A (Ital. E) 
comprising two octaves and sometimes and Ah (Ital. A) demand a gentle part- 
more, is produced by only two chords ing of the i ips (wide enough to admit 
(vocal bands), whereas man-made instru- tde knuckle of the forefinger) with 
ments need a' - tU ‘ 


vowel must be continuous. (D oo- 


. . voice) ; and, secondly, because if lung 


ah-e-oo. (2) e-a-ah; ah-a-e 
oh-ah; ah-oh-oo. 


(3) 


,1 air should be allowed to escape simul¬ 
taneously with the action of the tongue 
it would not only interfere with the un- 
,, , folding of all the strength the tongue 

Difficult Vowels 1S capa ble of, but part of the sound which 

. — -.of the two new vowel sounds not be- shou i d be caused by the tongue alone 

at least four strings for the ceding mou th-corners, the root of the longing to the five elementary ones, one wou i d be made by the air, which, in its 

- ■ - ss? Is it not amazing that tongue rising to its highest for the £, is foreign to the English language. The turn , hinders a clear-cut, distinct articula- 

the articulation of sixteen consonan s, of falUng tQ norma , for thc Ah and for the other occurs approximately in such tion . indirectly, it will contribute to the 
the most divergent character should be ^ occupying a posit ; on between that re . words as “fir.” It should be of a more stud enfs breath control 

hv hut three agencies, the ^ ^ £ ^ ^ closed character. For those who under- The next step would be to let the 

, , . . t , „ stand German, I refer to the word tongue, having once more assumed if 

be borne in mind that for all sta “ a VJC “ . mu:.__, ___ c... 


accomplished by but three agencies, the 
tongue, the lips and the teeth? And, ti 

crown it all, is it not marvelous that the H must be borne in mind that for all ?«^£nen” which contains it. This sound normal position, throw i 
principle underlying the production of vowels, the front of the tongue (its tip), _ rndll l pd bv the o position of the lips against the soft, then against the hard 
both the vowels and the consonants, forming a semi-circle, lies lightly but thp a nos ition of the ‘ 


though the nature of the two is so entire- motionless in the bottom of the mouth, 1“ tT’’ fflar k it oe (4) o-oe-ah; 
ly different, should be the same, namely, gently touching the lower front alveoles ‘ ong « e - one aljen to Eng . 

the obstruction of the outgoing air? In (inside ndgeof the gum containing the frQm the combination of the 

5 position of the lips and that .of the a 


conjunction with the a position of the palate, with sufficient energy to again 


the first < 


i which rest the roots of the 


produce a short, explosive sound. Having 
fairly well succeeded in producing each 
of these sounds by themselves, proceed 
to combine two of them. Front action of 
the tongue to be followed by rear action, 
and vice-versa; rear action of tongue fol- 


_, __ _ __ momentarily sockets 

hemmed in by the closure of the vocal teeth.) — the tongue. The’ sign for it 

bands, in the second by that of either the The following exercises are calculated This sound, found in both French 
tongue or the lips. How many of us are to develop the resonance and the correct (plume) and German (trueb), has been lowed by middle, and middle action bv 

stimulated to give this miracle any atten- pronunciation of the vowel sounds. At practiced by the Hindoos since time im- front. The middle tongue is not capable 

tion? We are born into an infinite realm first they should be practiced slowly and memorial to obtain voice resonance. (5) 

of marvels without recognizing them as with the aid of a handglass, but the image ue-oe-a; a-nc-ue. The skeleton of the 

such. reflected by it must find its impression vowel sounds having thus been perfected, 

English Neglected To-day i n the mind in order to insure success, the student may proceed to put the flesh 

Because it comes natural to us to speak, Also the opening between the jaws 


of producing an explosive sound; its ac¬ 
tion involves the coming into contact of 
with the hard palate and molars. 
These exercises help one to the distinct 


then speaking and finally singing them 
mezzo-forte on the five or six tones that 
are individually easiest and 
to produce. 

The “articulation beautiful” depends on 
the development of the tongue and lips 
> the highest degree of strength, elas- 


-■ v/p'-aaaaag iyv.LWt.tu UIC JdW5 II1USL *----s * a J 1 

we pay no further attention to it; we are remain the same for all vowels. It is whispering them singly at hrst and only 
blind to one of the greatest manifesta- not easy to do so when the tongue afterwards combining them as above, 
tions of the wonders of this life, and assumes the position for E, but it does * *" M ”’ <r an v 

never even dream to investigate the not follow that it is impossible. The 
causes and origin of speech. Yet, if the utmost that can be conceded is just the 
American ever wants to sing beautifully slightest possible closure of the jaws in 
in his native or other tongue, a study of the case of the E, as compared with that 

the tools of his language is indispensa- required for all the other vowels. LU lllc ulgl , ul u 

ble, and that before he attempts to sing; Ex. 1: The mouth assumes the Ah t ; c ; ty and mobility. If we analyze the 
not only because song developed from position, tongue normal (see above) ; consonant sounds of the English language, 
and came after speech; and not only move the lips forward into the Oo posi- we find that for the majority of them 
because the vocal apparatus of the Anglo- tion and back again to Ah. the tongue is the principal agency of pro- 

Saxon races is congenitally less perfect ” ” 

than that of the Latin ones; but, also, 
and almost primarily so, because in Eng¬ 
lish, as spoken today, the vowels are not 
given enough sonorousness, and the con¬ 
sonants are shamefully neglected. 


them, but only by degrees. First, by articulation of the double consonants, fib 
• • - , --i- Ks, Gl, Cr, etc. Let me repeat that the 

lung air be not allowed to participate in 
the production of these sounds. 


The vowel formations have already 
natural helped the lips to develop to a great ex¬ 
tent. For their further development and 
that of the B and P, practice the follow¬ 
ing exercise: Pressing the lips firmly to¬ 
gether, they will form an obstade 
through which the mouth air should be 
sent with such suddenness as to product 
an explosive sound, the lips yielding to it 

_Hilt__„„„„ .. in two different ways: (1) in a lateral 

Ex. 2: From the Ah position, change duction—either by coming into sudden and rearward direction; (2) in a forward 


the lips into that of O —the vertical oval; contact with the upper front alveoles, 
back again to Ah. teeth, or hard or soft palate. The action 

Ex. 3: Lips in the Ah position, of the tongue-tip is responsible for: T. 
tongue normal; with this picture before D ’ N ’ C ’ S > G > Sh > Th > z arui that of 

_ . - . one, intently wish to pronounce the E * e produces the C, 

It is this incredible neglect which without, however, sounding it. If the at- (hard), A (soft), whereas / and L owe 
causes the often heard, but unjust and tention is as concentrated as it should their existence to the middle tongue. The 
untrue assertion, that English does not be, one cannot help observing the rising “ofXrea ^aKfnr Td 

lend itself to singing. An incompetent of the root of the tongue (N. B„ make 

workman always has an excuse, he blames sure that the palatine arches also spread “wield,” “cry,” etc. 8 ’ ac lve ' 

his tools, be they ever so finished, for his and r ; se somewhat as in yawning) ; back 

shortcomings, his want of skill. The aga j n t0 Ah when the root of the tongue Developing the Tongue 

sonorousness of the vowel sounds will be felt to go down again. A similar To develon the trmcn.e „„ . 

depends partly on the adequate opening process will take place with the tongue efficiency, the foBowinf exercises are rec- 
of the pharyngeal cavity, partly on their rising, but not so high, for the forma- ommended. From lying innocently and 
proper poise, t. e., in the region of t e tlon 0 f the a, which, with the return to meekly in the bottom of tire open mouth 
sphenoidal head cavity (situated at the Ah furnishes the fourth example. let the tongue dart rather vehemently 

base of the skull above the uvula on All of these exercises should be made against the upper alveoles, producing a 
almost a line with the root of the nose), slowly at first, and only then faster when distinct explosive sound, after which it 
and finally, on the form of mouth and the lower jaw has habituated itself to faI,s back again into its original position 
position of tongue, belonging to and dif- hang down lightly at an equal distance For the requisite explosive sound, the 
fering for each of the five elementary from the upper one for all vowels. An- ene rgy of the tongue must be allowed to 

vowels. Only when combined will these 0 ther important factor to be observed is pas ? out be | or e the blow is delivered 

three conditions yield a resonant vowel that the t ;’ p of the tongue neve r be re- f ga ! n ' In this > as weF as in all the fol- 

sound. What avails the reinforcement of m0V ed from its resting place against the lo ™ n f exerclses ' no “lung 


sound, the result of the observance of 
one of the requisites, if tongue or lips 
or both assume positions contrary to pure 
vowel formation, or vice-versa? 


Vowel Formation 


s of the lower teeth. 


bination of these and two t 
sounds, of which I shall presently speak, 


motion. In the latter case, the explosive 
sound will be louder than in the first, 
which leads to the correct articulation oi 
the P. whereas the B will be the result 
of No. 1. As I am here only concerned 
with the development of the organs oi 
speech, the tools of the vowel and con¬ 
sonantal sounds, 1 refer my readers who 
are further interested in the anah-sis of 
languages to Speech and Song by Ellis, 
and English Diction for Speakers one 
Singers by Rogers. 

Improving the Speaking Voice 

W hosoever has heard the Neapolitan. 
Venetian or other Italian street singers 
in their ballads or folk-songs and com¬ 
pares thc mellifluousness of their voices 
with that conveyed to his suffering ears 
by his countrymen singing the popular 
songs of the day. will easily see the ctT 
mg need of educating and improving the 
last-named one’s speaking voice before 
letting him inflict the torture of his sm8‘ 
, . ' n S upon the public. But if this is not a 

is per- sufficient argument, perhaps the following 


mitted to enter th<- , . 1 *' sufficient argument, perhaps the toiio»‘‘‘- 

tongue activity In othe ' d “ nngthe Quotation from Grove’s “Written By 

™«l during, but after the tongue ac ion hll m ° r ' “ty” 1 “’.'ffX 

sounus, oi WHICH I snail presently speak, ceased. The reasons whv th* t gunge before it can be sung. * 

endeavoring, however, to mentally place should not be allowed to interf nation in the civilized world speaks"’ 

The Oo (Ital. U) requires a contracted them into the sphenoidal (see above) the activity of the tongue are first "k la " guage s <> abominably as the Eng«| 

protrusion of the lips (as in whistling), region and to likewise mentally hear, but cause all of it is needed for ’the v'™] hc S , cotch - Ir « b and Welsh in 

me vowel ter of articulation, speak much t* 111 
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Style 705 

A Piano of Individuality 

This refined colonial upright seems 
more often to meet the ideal of dis¬ 
criminating buyers than any piano 
we build. It embodies every im¬ 
provement our long experience can 
suggest. Write for a catalogue 
describing Style 705 and all our up¬ 
rights, grands and players. 

Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


today more than ever represent the 
quality ideals of old-time New 
England piano-making. Their ster¬ 
ling integrity of construction, and 
high artistic merit have made them 
the choice of over 400 of America’s 
leading Educational Institutions. 

How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sella the Ivers & Pond, you 
can buy from our factory as safely and advantageously 
aa if you lived nearby. We make expert selection, 
prepay freight and ship on trial, in your home, in any 
State in the Union. Liberal allowance for old pianos 


in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. For 
catalogue and valuable information to buyers, mail 


Fill out and Send ‘{This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PI ANO CO. 

141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Plcate mall me your new catalogue and valuable 
Information to buyers. 


AUr, 


.iO 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR THE 

RAGTIME 

REVIEW 

A Monthly Magazine for Amateur and Pro¬ 
fessional Pianists—Devoted to Ragtime and 
Popular Music—Covering the field of Vaude¬ 
ville and Picture Piano Playing-Edited 




all the new popular music, etc. 

It contains nothing dry, nothing cl 
happy, pulsating “rag” and the sons 
that make for happiness and delight. 

You can get the “Ragtime Revi 
dollar a year—sample copy for ten I 
so send along your subscription. 


:s°: 


A dollar o yeai—Canada $1.10; Foreign $1.25 
Sample copy 10 cents 

AXEL CHRISTENSEN, Publisher 

Room 1430, 20 G. Jackson Bouk, Chicago 


Faust School of Tuning 


The standard school of America. 
Piano, Player-Piano, Pipe and Reed 
Organ Courses. Year book free. 

OLIVER C. FAUST, Principal. 

7-29 Gainsboro St., Boston, Mass. 


Arranging and Correction of M.«s. 

A SPECIALTY 

A. W. B0RST, Presser Bldg., Phila.. Pa. 


than we do. Familiar conversation is car¬ 
ried on in inarticulate smudges of sound 
which are allowed to pass current for 
something, as worn out shillings are ac¬ 
cepted as representatives of twelve pence. 
Not only are we, as a rule, inarticulate, 
but our tone-production is wretched, and 
when English people begin to study sing¬ 
ing, they are astonished to find that they 
have never learned to speak. In singing, 
there is scarcely a letter of our language 
that has not its special defect or defects 
amongst nearly all amateurs, and, sad to 
say, among some artists. An Italian has 
but to open his mouth and if he has a 
voice, its passage from the larynx to the 
outer air is prepared by his language. We, 
on the contrary, have to study hard be- 
for we can arrive at the Italian’s start¬ 
ing-point.” Now, don’t you see, kind 
reader, that you are wasting time if you 
start your singing without first going the 
road I am pointing out to you? You ac¬ 
quire or fortify bad habits of articula¬ 
tion; and if these concern tone-produc¬ 
tion, to correct these takes twice as much 
time and patience, and considerable moral 
courage—which not many possess. 

To return to the first part of my dis¬ 
course, when the reader is able to sing 
the five elementary vowels and their two 


derivations, oe and ue, with a resonant 
. voice, though in mezzo forte, and when 
the lips and the tongue have been devel¬ 
oped to their greatest efficiency, then an¬ 
other step forward brings us to the for¬ 
mation of syllables,—to be sung first on 
one, followed by two tones, and so on. 
This gradually introduces us into the 
temple of singing proper. 

Study of Consonants 

The consonants combining with the sev¬ 
en vowels to syllables should be taken 
(first preceding, afterwards following 
the vowels) in the following order: T, 
Th, S, Sh, P, K, D, P, B, K, G, L, M, N 
(NG only after the vowel), and, lastly, 
F, Ph, which is produced by the upper in¬ 
cisors pressing against the lower lip, 
leaving an aperture between- them, 
.through which the mouth airMS made to 
audibly escape. The R is produced by the 
tip of the tongue vibrating against the 
upper front alveoles, the motive power 
for which should be in the root of the 
tongue. 

After this, double and heaped-up con¬ 
sonants will no longer be a terror to the 
future master-singer, and from this point 
of vantage he will behold a road beauti¬ 
ful and comparatively easy to travel. 


The Joy and Beauty in Singing 

By S. Camillo Engel 


In the days of old, when music was 
rather an exclusive art, pursued but by a 
few, only they followed the career of a 
singer who were especially fitted for it. 
In our time, music having penetrated the 
masses, singing preeminently has been 
taken up by a great number of people, 
though not yet by far enough. By be¬ 
coming members of church choirs or 
singing societies, or both, many gratify 
their inherent longing to sing. Others 
have an irresistible desire to cultivate 
their voices, instinctively recognizing the 
beauty of such an accomplishment, at the 
same time yearning for the happiness of 
singing themselves the master songs. 

How else can one explain the almost 
invariable question of the beginner, 
“How long will it be before I get a 
song?” Naturally pupils go to the men 
or women who in the community in 
which they live are known to teach sing¬ 
ing. The one claims to use the Italian 
method, the other the French, the third 
the open-air one, and so forth ad naus¬ 
eam et ad infinitum. 

One must not understand a method to 
be a cut and dried formula to be ap¬ 
plied to everybody alike. Rather is it a 
collection of material, subject to varia¬ 
tions caused by the exigencies of each 
individual case, to be used in a logical 
sequence. For the old Italian master it 
was comparatively easy to teach the stu¬ 
dents who wanted to become singers, be¬ 
cause they had to possess certain quali¬ 
fications identical to each—otherwise 
they were not accepted; they could be 
led to success along practically the same 
lines. Not so to-day. Each individual 
differing from the other in his equip¬ 
ment, the teacher of to-day is required 
to approach his task differently in each 
individual case. Many teachers make the 
mistake of trying to fit their students into 
their method, instead of adapting their 
method to the individual necessity. 

Moulding the Student’s Voice 

The qualification of the modem student 
of singing often being far from ideal, the 
teacher of to-day has first to mould the 
student’s voice into as near perfection as 


possible. This condition requires him to 
possess an almost inexhaustible resource¬ 
fulness in contrast with the old Italian 
master, who needed but to be insistent, 
which, believe me, he was. 

The Italian language is conceded to ex¬ 
cel others in vowel sound and vowel 
purity. In it there is no harsh sound. 
This greatly facilitated the old masters’ 
task. They were not obliged to experi¬ 
ment with each vowel in each individual 
case until the one easiest and best fitted 
to vocalize on had been found. But this 
is exactly one of the many things the 
modern teacher who knows has to do. 
And as, finally, the student has to learn 
to vocalize on each vowel equally well, 
it also devolves on the teacher to find 
the way leading to the mastery of the 
more difficult ones, which again will 
seldom be the same in any two cases. 

Another unfavorable element for us to 
combat, one that never threatened to dis¬ 
turb the old master, is the pernicious 
stiffening of the root of the tongue, so 
prevalent among the English speaking 
races, causing the guttural, often the 
throaty tone quality of the modern sing¬ 
er’s voice, and always hindering the deal 
free and easy production of it. To 
cleanse the voice from these, its barnacles, 
depends on the degree of intelligence and 
inventiveness of the teacher, making his 
lot anything but an easy one. 

I need not dwell on any other condi¬ 
tion; the reader requires no more proofs 
to see that a cut-and-dried method is im¬ 
possible, if one wants to be successful. 
On the contrary, it must be very elastic 
indeed to accomplish its end. To some 
the injunction that, as I said before, its 
material should be used in a logical man¬ 
ner, may appear unnecessary. But, con¬ 
sidering that many teachers start their 
pupils with songs, others going still 
further, by using operatic airs as the 
medium by which to develop their stu¬ 
dents’ voices) it is certainly worth special 
notice. I know of at least one case 
where, right from the beginning, the stu¬ 
dent was given "Lieti Signor", and kept 
on it for an entire year. No doubt others 
can tell of similar experiences. 
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Helpful Suggestions to 
Singers by Mr. Stock 

A quarter in your letter will 
bring thi&handy booklet to you 

All readers of the Etude are privileged to 
ask any questions of Mr. Stock that they 
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ture. Mr. Stock gives personal attention 
to all such communications. Address: 

Geo. Chadwick Stock 

Voice Studio 
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Author of “Guiding Thoughts for 
Singers.” $1-00, postage prepaid. 
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The Cupid Grand 

The first small grand piano ever made was the 
product of Sohmer. That was over twenty- 
nine years ago. In this over a quarter of a 
century we have been constantly striving to 
perfect this type of instrument. The result is 
a piano without an equal among diminutive 
grands in which tone is in no manner sacrificed 
to architectural requirements. Length 5ft. V', 
width 4ft. 5"—price $675. .Terms arranged. 
Send for illustrated catalog and full information. 


315 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Your Music Is Torn! 


MuItum-in-Parvo Binding Tape 

Transparent Adhesive Mending Tissue 

If your music dealer does not carry it, send to 

Theo. Preaser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co. 


Hugh A. Clarke. Mus. Doc. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
In Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition 

4618 CHESTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENCORE SONGS 

We should be pleased to send the entire lisl 
>r a part of it “On Sale” to any of our inter¬ 
ested patrons. 

(H. High; M. Medium; L. Low.) 

What the Daisies Saw.H Leaycraft $0.35 

, the Zuyder Zee.M Gottschalk " 

Grandmother Brown.M “ 

Widow Malone.M “ 

Of Course She Didn’t.M Tracy 

April Fooling.M Robinson 

' Met a Little Elfman.M “ 

Joston Cats.M Newcomb 

Kitty of Coleraine.M “ 

Dainty Little Love. . . ,H, M or L “ 

Celeste.HorL “ 

lere and There.M “ 

. Know a Little Girl.M Steele 

Little Boy Blue.H Bratton 

There, Litde Girl Don’t Cry... M Norris 

1 Doubt It.M Hall ■ 

The Bow-Legged Boy.M Troyer 

The Foolish Little Maiden M “ 

Three Lucky Lovers.L Sudds 

Elizabeth’s Reply.M Shaw 

Talking in My Sleep.H Gates 

Near the Well.M Quinlan 

Over the Hills to Mary.M 

The Sand Man.M Lieurance 

ComeWhere the Blue Bells Ring M Brackett 

The Robin.M Nevin 

Will You Come to Me?.M Remick 

Mother 0’Mine.M “ 

A Lost Heart.Hor L Orem 

0 Heart of Mine.H or L Galloway 

Cupid and the Maiden.M Kroeger 


Cobwebs. 


25 
50 
.50 

THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. M Willi 
.. M Rathbun 
, .M Parker 


Making Success From Despair 

To sing is so beautiful, often so com¬ 
pelling, an outlet for the emotions, so 
ennobling to one’s character, so health¬ 
giving, that everyone should take it up. 
No one need ever despair of his inabili¬ 
ty to learn how to sing, be the voice ever 
so small, or ever so refractory, provided 
there be an ear for music. Of course, 
the degree of accomplishment to be at¬ 
tained will depend on the degree of in¬ 
telligence on the one hand and steadfast¬ 
ness of purpose on the other. To cite 
one case out of many, Giuditta Pasta’s 
(born 1798) voice was heavy and strong, 
but unequal and hard to manage. In 1815 
she made her first appearance in opera, 
but was a pronounced failure both in 


equal and her style more ^f^e was 
fined. Before she died (1865 she w* 

bose Menschen haben keine Lieder ( Go 
where people sing; bad men 

father^oo. 1 there wt» 

be no divorce, there the grow,ne youth 
will not go astray, there immorality can 
not thrive. 


Ten Exercises in Framing the Boy Voice 

By W. J. Lancaster 


Ex. 1. Train the voice naturally, be¬ 
ginning with medium range, A in second 
space, and a few notes upward and down¬ 
ward. Long notes to ah and all the 
vowels, including aw as in “awe” and 
“Lord.” The boys should be directed to 
sing with light breath pressure and with 
light floating tone, any tendency to harsh¬ 
ness must be at once arrested, as well as 
the least sign of bad intonation. 

Ex. 2. Single notes with vowel sounds 
varied and joined, oo, oh, ah, i, ee. At¬ 
tention should be drawn to the requisite 
alteration in the shaping of the tongue, 
and the consequent necessity for due con¬ 
trol of that member. 

Ex. 3. Slow exercise, light medium 
quality, even volume. 




Ex. 10. Octave passages to be sung 
forte, with full breath pressure, throat 
well open. 


Ah_ 

Constantly vary the vowels, drawing at¬ 
tention to influence of tongue on changes 
of effect. 

N.B.—Before each practice boys should 
be reminded to prepare the breath prop¬ 
erly (placing their hands over the side 
ribs) with lateral and upward expansion 
(without raising the shoulders!, and they 
should be shown how to keep the chest 
up whilst singing, by use of the dia¬ 
phragm, instructing them also at times to 
relax freely all the parts employed in 
breathing. 

With regard to head tone, there must 
be a certain amount of head resonance in 
all good singing, chest or otherwise, but 
the cultivation of head tone with all other 
elements of resonance eliminated, al¬ 
though capable of yielding some beautiful 
effects is unnatural, and renders the mid¬ 
dle and lower notes feeble and wanting 
in character. From the London Musical 
Herald. 


Needed—A Disinterested Vocal Advisor 


By Alice Whitman 


We are all human, and despite a highly 
developed ethical sense we all find it dif¬ 
ficult not to be influenced where the mat¬ 
ter of personal gain is concerned. Let us 
take the case of a teacher who is especially 
well trained and experienced but actually 
in need of money. He receives a pupil 
who has a passable voice. If he tells the 
pupil that the voice is mediocre and that 
the chances of success are very slim, as 
indeed he should do, he will probably lose 


Sport Coats 

THE KNOX SPORT COATS 
FOR WOMEN are made of genuine 
Camel's Hair Cloth woven exclusive¬ 
ly for us by the Worumbo Mills. 
They are exceptionally desirable at 
all seasons due to the lightness and 
peculiar texture of this fabric. 

The Knox Polo Coots for both men 
and women are also made of this 
popular Camel's Hair Cloth. 

Knox garments as well as Knox 
hats give service in use, satisfaction 
in appearance, and the pleasure that 
comes from wearing and owning the 
best. 

KNOX 

HAT COMPANY 

Downtown Store - • 161 Broadway 
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Removes Hair or Fuzz from 
Face, Neck or Arms 

D I.I.ATOVE Is an oM 11 
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LUDEN’S Relieve the 
Strain on the Voice , 

Big aid to singers, speakers, 1 
teachers, preachers, sales- 1 
men. Stop throat tickle- 
clear the head. 


the pupil. The teacher is perhaps weTk 

-“S* S. P ™, W S lo,, £ 

«ss stirs:; ”r ril h "' h ^ 

tion and then been advised what* 3 " 1 '" 3 
to pursue. In medicine there are^oiT 
suiting specialists,-why „ ot in ™ S ic? 
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It is always a much mooted question, 
especially with the father, whether or not 
the boy shall study music. Nearly every 
mother is willing and even anxious that 
her boy shall know something of the re¬ 
fining art of music, but only too often 
she must submit to the will of her hus¬ 
band, and deny the boy the privilege of 
music lessons. 

The Hackneyed Objections 

And whence come these objections 
from his lordship? They are invariably 
of the same complexion—the work is too 
effeminate; or the boy must learn some¬ 
thing practical from which he can make a 
living; or he has no time for such use¬ 
less occupation, etc. One father of my 
acquaintance always argued that he knew 
men in his town who could not play a 
tune, or sing a song, who were million¬ 
aires. I never could convince him that 
the development of the individual musical 
talent had nothing to do with one’s ability 
to make money, and this, in spite of the 
fact that he himself was a member of a 
family of five brothers, not one of whom 
cbuld play a tune, or sing a song, and all 
of them poor men, who had experienced 
equal opportunities with the millionaire 
examples quoted. 

I have met other opposing fathers who 
always pointed out, as illustrations, boys 
and young men who played in question¬ 
able places for a living, or the isolated 
specimens of “tramp musicians” to be 
found everywhere. Such debaters always 
forgot the horde of frequenters of these 
undesirable places who are not musical, 
and that number is 'always the greater. 
In such argument I offered the point that 
the man who can play or sing for a meal 
or a drink is just that much better off 
than the one who begs or “bums” it out¬ 
right, even though he lowers his divine 
art in the transaction. 

An Early Start Essential 

The mistake most parents make in the 
matter of music lessons for the boy is 
in waiting too long. After a boy is well 
up in the grades his school duties are 
pressing, his interest in other things— 
athletics, and the like—is greater, and it 
is much more difficult to get his coopera¬ 
tion in music study. Again, he has not 
the patience to play the “baby things” 
which all beginners must suffer. If he 
starts at seven or eight years of age, 
and keeps at it, by twelve or thirteen he 
is playing well, and in most cases he will 
pursue study of his own will. He finds 


“Johnny Hanb” is dead. For sixty-five 
years Mr. Hand had watched the development 
of Chicago. All social events where music 
was required were under the direction of 
.Johnny" Hand. His name stood for music 
in Chicago as Tiffany stands for jewelry in 
Aew York. He was eighty-four years old and 
was greatly admired by the musicians of 
rh(n=o.„ 'm—, hjs song were in the 


a*™ ouubs iu me so-called backwoods of 
Kentucky. They have gone from ■ al.m to 
cabin, gathering these melodies. Mr. Brook- 
way has arranged them, and they were re- 
c.cntly given at the Cort Theatre in New 
fork, as a program of Lonesome Tunes. Ac¬ 
cording to Madison Grant, many of the peo¬ 
ple in the rural districts of Kentucky and 
lennessee are descendants of bond people. 
A™ came from the borderland of Scotland 
2™. England. He interprets the present-day 
'fids as nothing more than a continuation of 
the borderland strifes that existed for cen- 


Give the Boy a Chance 

By Margaret Wheeler Ross 

himself so popular, and so helpful as an 
entertainer, he gets in a lot of playing 
without realizing he is doing it. Boys 
generally have a steady, firm, touch, and 
are always in demand to play for a chance 
waltz or two-step when “the crowd” gets 
together, and they are usually proud to 
be of service. • 

An hour a day will keep any young 
person in practice through the high-school 
days, if the foundation work has been 
well done, in the years of lower grade 
work. Start the boy early, under the 
best teacher—not the cheapest —in the 
community, let him practice twenty 
minutes a day for a year, increase the 
practice period each year, and by the time 
he is fourteen he will take care of him¬ 
self musically, and give you a great deal 
of joy, and many occasions on which you 
will be proud of him. 

Making Use of Spare Time 

The ordinary boy of from ten to twelve 
years wastes the time and the especial 
hours which he might spend in practicing. 
Teach him to utilize the odd moments 
just before school in the morning, or at 
noon, at this sort of work. A few 
minutes a day in early life accomplishes 
much in piano playing, indeed, more than 
hours at a later period. It is only reason¬ 
able to expect that the average boy would 
prefer baseball to practicing, and it will 
be up to the mother or guardian to see 
that he puts in these few moments daily 
at the piano. If you have the pleasure 
of hearing your boy play, you must pay 
the 'price in unflagging attention to his 
practice hour. No teacher can do it for 
you. We have no reason for blaming the 
teacher when our boys do not practice. 
It seems to be the natural thing to do, 
but it is wrong. Of course some teachers 
make the work more interesting than 
others, and you are fortunate if you se¬ 
cure such an one for your boy, but the 
average boy is too restless to enjoy prac¬ 
ticing. In most cases a little force is 
needed, but. as in all instances, where the 
question of discipline is involved, it pays 
in the end. And this suggests another 
phase of this interesting question. 

The Good of Musical Discipline 

In his book Success in Music, Mr. 
Finck says: “Boys will be boys, but there 
are ways of civilizing them, and one of 
the best is to teach them music.” This 
discipline is just what the average boy 
needs. The study of music develops con¬ 
centration, patience, and habits of regu¬ 
larity. It is good for a boy to have some¬ 
thing to do at a given time every day. 
It steadies him. Most boys are over-wild 
and restless, and they should be com- 


The World of Music 


nued from page 839) 


„jliterated In England. - ... 

periment is an interesting one, and we hope 
that it may bring forth results similar to 
the experiments of Cecil Sharp in England, 
which gave Mr. Percy Grainger such inter- 
material. 


The Matinfe Musical Club, of Philadelphia, 
has decided to award a prize of $150. through 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, for 
the best cantata for women’s voices, with 
incidental solo parts. A dearth of suitable 
music for the Club’s Chora] (now in its 
tenth year) prompted the offering of this 
prize. ‘ This club, under the able guidance 
of Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, has become one 
of the most important organizations of its 
kind in the country. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Music Teachers' National Association will be 
held in New York City, December 27-29, 
1916. The sessions will extend from Wednes- 


pelled to sit down to some quiet, routine, 
work every day. It is a good equalizer 
for their mental and physical develop- 


Awakening Intelligence 

A furthkr argument in favor of music 
study for the boys is its power in awaken¬ 
ing intelligence. Often the boy who is 
nominally dull, will find great mental 
stimulus in music study, especially if the 
teacher is wisely chosen, and the existing 
condition demonstrated upon. The self- 
reliance cultivated by playing for others 
is the first step towards self-forgetful¬ 
ness. Frequently self-consciousness is the 
cause of seeming dullness in a boy. If 
musical growth is wisely directed, step 
by step, the gradual drawing out of that 
dull lethargic condition is certain and 
sure, and before many months that 
stupid ( ?) boy is sitting up and taking 
notice. You have given him something 
to make him feel like somebody, and the 
transformation is agreeable to him, and 
he is bound to grow. As his years in¬ 
crease he finds himself useful in church 
and club life; when he enters college he 
has a big asset towards making friends 
and increasing his popularity; when he 
has reached manhood he is equipped 
socially, and his appreciation as a musical 
listener is alone worth the hours spent in 

A Family Orchestra 

It is wise to start the boy in music at 
the piano, for it is a sure foundation 
for any other instrument that he may 
wish to take up later. Alter a year or 
two, if there are sisters in the family, 
or more than one boy. choose other in¬ 
struments and start a little family or¬ 
chestra. Ensemble playing is the most 
certain way to gain musical freedom and 
accuracy. It is also the most delightful 
form of practice, and gives the listener 
the greatest pleasure. The “concord of 
sweet sounds” is generally more appreci¬ 
ated than in the solo, and since “variety 
is the spice of life” combinations of in¬ 
struments are most happily welcomed. 

A Good Instrument 

Don’t buy cheap instruments just be¬ 
cause they happen to be for the boy. 
Give him as good a chance as if he were 
a girl—he may have more talent. Most 
people do not hesitate at paying four 
hundred dollars for a piano for the 
daughter, but they will linger long over 
ten dollars for a violin, or ’cello for the 
boy. Again I assert, don’t neglect the boy 
musically. Adopt a systematic plan and 
put him to work, even if it means, for 
you, some self-denial and much hard 
work. 


day morning tc 
.Hall, which is „„ 
. The beadqua 


n Rumford 


o Friday afternooi 
_ n Forty-first Street, only a • 

----- --,-artcrs will be in the Murray 

short distance from the Grand Central Stn 
Hill Hotel (Forty-first Street and Park 
Avenue). Among the speakers will be H. W. 
Greene, Alice Fletcher, Frank Wright, Amy 
Graham, O. G. Sonneck, Carl Grim, Henry 
Purmort Eames, Arthur Foote, W. D. Arm¬ 
strong. Philip H. Goepp, Clement R. Gale, 
E. R. Kroeger. Arthur Scott Brook. The 
president for this year is J. Lawrence Erb 
- of Music of the University of 


, Urb; 


, Ill. 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, of New York 
City, maintains its own private orchestra at 
an annual expense of over $100,000 to the 
proprietor, Mr. George Boldt. There are 
fifty musicians in the orchestra, which is 
conducted by Mr. Joseph Knecht. The regu¬ 
lar Sunday night concerts are attended by 
large crowds, and many prominent soloists, 
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From the fact of its undoubted suprem¬ 
acy over every other cjq-e of musical in¬ 
strument, the organ, when introduced in¬ 
to-the music of oui churches, cannot be 
other than a factor pi great artistic im¬ 
portance. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that the devotional and artistic effect 
of much of our choral worship depends 
upon the installation of an adequate in¬ 
strument and upon the skill and judgment 
employed in its manipulation. An organ¬ 
ist’s first duty to himself and to his con¬ 
gregation must therefore be to treat his 
instrument in accordance with such meth¬ 
ods as shall make that instrument a help 
and not a hindrance to the church service. 
Although frequently heard in the latter 
as a solo instrument, in which capacity 
it is much to be regretted that it is not 
treated with more attention and assigned 
a more important part, yet it is, and al¬ 
ways will be, as an accompanying med¬ 
ium* that the organ in the church will’ be 
most prominent and most frequently em¬ 
ployed. Hence we take it that any hints 
we may be able to give in regard to 
organ accompaniments will be even more 
useful than any rules we may be able to 
lay down in regard to solo playing, while 
of all the various branches of organ ac¬ 
companiments, that to the hymn tune is 
the most frequently heard and the one by 
which the ability of the average organ¬ 
ist is popularly estimated. Accordingly, 
it seemed to us that in discussing the 
question of hymn-tune accompaniments 
we should be serving the best interests 
of the greatest possible number of our 
readers. 

At first sight it would appear as if the 
organ accompaniment to a hymn tune 
were a task involving little beyond ac¬ 
curate playing of the written notes. But 
“right here” it should be remembered 
that none but the most elementary players 
would play a hymn tune continually and 
exactly as it is written. To ensure 
smoothness and to avoid thinness, not to 
mention the securing of special, effects, 
particular treatment has to be assigned to 
repeated notes, incomplete harmony, ex¬ 
tended intervals, and many other prob¬ 
lems which present themselves, owing to 
the fact that hymn tunes are written to 
be sung and not to be played, their idiom 
being vocal and not instrumental. 

Dealing first with the question of the 
securing of a desirable legato, we observe 
that in the simplest method of accom¬ 
panying hymn tunes,—that in which the 
upper parts are divided between the hands 
upon the manuals, and the bass played by 
the feet upon the pedals,—a perfect le¬ 
gato can only be obtained by tying to¬ 
gether one or more repeated notes in the 
inside parts. When repetitions occur in 
the alto and tenor parts simultaneously, 
it is generally sufficient to tie them in 
one part only. On the other hand, repe¬ 
titions in the melody or bass should, as a 
general rule, be distinctly iterated; in 
fact the regular percussion of the pedal 
bass, especially if such percussion be ren¬ 
dered in a slightly staccato manner, pre¬ 
vents “dragging” more effectually than 
the staccato on the manuals. With refer¬ 
ence to repeated notes in the melody, Dr. 



Organ Accompaniments to Hymn Tunes 

Hopkins, the late organist of the Temple of such a nature as will permit °^j ts Jl 
Church, London, remarks: “As such ing pedalled by the left foo ao . 
notes present no melodic movement, but organist whose right foot a P^^f rs ^ 
only rhythmic progress, congregations glued to or otherwise attached ° 
have on that account a tendency to wait swell pedal while his left foot per 
to hear the step from a note to its itera- a fearful and wonderful staccato on the 
tion announced, before they proceed; so lowest octave of the pedal-board is ^api 
that if the repetition note be not clearly ly becoming a “rara avis an s ou 
defined, hesitation among the voices is soon be an extinct species. And w 1 e 
apt to arise, and the strict time is lost.” organ touch should be firm and decisive. 
In accordance with the foregoing, the and the registration sufficiently power u 
opening measures of Dr. Dykes’ Melita to support the voices, noisy accompam- 
should be rendered thus:— ments and. violent contrasts should be ta¬ 

booed. 

Special hymns often demand special 
registering; but it is by no means a bad 
plan to secure or fix certain definite com¬ 
binations of stops for passages express¬ 
ing definite sentiments, e. g., Great Diapa¬ 
sons, coupled to Swell reeds, for passages 
denoting praise; Choir soft 8 and 4 foot 
stops, for passages denoting supplication; 
Here it should be noticed that in the sec- and so forth. No hymn tune accompanist 
ond measure of the above the repetition should ever forget the relief which is ob- 
notes which occur simultaneously in the tained by accompanying a verse or a 
alto and tenor parts are only tied in the passage of a hymn entirely upon the 
former part, this being quite sufficient manuals without the use of the pedals, 
“to steady and connect the organ tone.” or the variety secured by playing the ten- 
And it should also be understood that the 0 r—when of a sufficiently melodious 
legato must vary in accordance with the character—upon the Great organ, the tre- 
size and musical capabilities of the choir tie, alto, and. pedal bass being taken by 
and congregation, a crisper style of per- the right hand and feet respectively upon 
formance being necessary when the some softer combination on Swell or 
voices exhibit a tendency to drag, a Choir. When it is desirable to give con- 
smoother style when the tempo is not in siderable prominence to the melody, re¬ 
danger. course should be had to what is known as 

As a general rule a decided break the “solo style;” i. e., playing the melody 
should be made at an important stop or with the right hand on Great or Choir or 
an emphatic repetition of words; eg., the sorae other prominent combination, the 
opening measures of Dr. Dykes Nicaea, , eft hand taking the ako and tenor on the 

to the words Swell or some softer registration, the 

“Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty ” bass being rendered by the pedals coupled 
to the softer manual. 

best rendered thus:— As the hymn tune is written for voices 

and not .for instruments, it frequently 
happens that the progression of the vo¬ 
cal parts leaves an interval between two 
or more of them which, when played 
upon the organ as written, produces a 
thin, feeble, and bald effect, particularly 
noticeable at the cadence. To obviate the 
defect, an additional part is temporarily 
. introduced, the harmony for the time- 

But in the case of less important verbal being consisting of five parts •_ 

divisions, such as nouns in apposition, the 
break should be less marked and is often r _ o 
better omitted, as, for instance, in such a 
line as 

"Jesu, my Lord, my God, my All." 

Owing to the tremendous variation 
the construction and tonal effects of dif¬ 
ferent organs, to say nothing about the 
acoustical peculiarities of almost every 

public building, little can be said about Of course the insertions of these ad- 
the registering of hymn tune accompani- ditional parts (as well as such doublings 
ments except to urge upon young organ- of existing parts as we shall hope to ex 
ists the necessity for the employment of a plain presently), require some sliuht 
sufficient number of 8 foot stops; and to knowledge of harmony, but not more we 
remind our readers generally that, in venture to think, than the average organ 
cases of flattening, the addition of a 4 ist ought to possess, 
foot register acts as a restorative of the Sometimes the added part can take 
pitch, and is far preferable to that more form of a pedal or sustained note eitW 
obstrusive and practically useless exped- below or above the harmnn • eit J ler 
ient of piling on the swell reeds. The ju- words a direct or an inverted^nedal 
dicious use of the swell pedal in passages notes are nearly always the tonic 
which seem to call for a crescendo is al- inant, and can generally he , 

so to be recommended, provided the bass with good effect when ^ ,ntr °duced 
is being played upon the manuals or is rnences and concludes upon the*** - COln ' 
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dominant harmony. Here are two exam¬ 
ples, one of a tonic pedal below, the other 
of a sustained tonic above the vocal 
parts:— 


{W^rrrir 


L 

fe. 



In some passages, consisting of simple 
tonic and dominant harmonies, a double 
pedal, or a combination of a pedal and a 
sustained note, may be e 



The general rules governing the con¬ 
struction of pedals may easily be gath¬ 
ered from a perusal of Chapter XVIII 
of the writer’s “Student’s Harmony” 
(Theo. Prcsscr Co.). 

Occasionally a free part may be added 
above the treble, forming with the vocal 
parts a regular five-part harmony;*.?. 




This device, of course, requires a con¬ 
siderable knowledge of harmony. It was 
a favorite one with that prince of Eng¬ 
lish organ composers, Henry Smart 
(1813-1879). A study of the organ pan to 
hik “Choral Book” (Boosey and Co.) 
would be of great value to any who may 
be in doubt as to what additions and dou¬ 
blings may be considered in good taste in 
organ accompaniments to hymn tunes. 

Another method of amplifying the or¬ 
dinary hymn-tune harmony is, instead of 
adding an additional part, to double a 
part already existing. The most usw 
doublings are those of the treble or aho 
in the octave above, or the bass in the oc¬ 
tave below. Occasionally the alto may * 
doubled in the octave below, but the ten¬ 
or can be doubled only in the octa« 
above; transposition of that part an oc¬ 
tave lower would cause it to frequent? 
fall below the real bass and thusit®” 
the harmonic effect of the music. 
the bass is played by the pedals, an 
tave lower than written, the left ba®“ 
must play the vocal bass and tenor 
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OPERETTAS 

FOR 

AMATEURS 


THE PENNANT 

Lyrics by FRANK M. COLVILLE 
Music by OSCAR J. LEHRER 
Price, $1.00 

Pretty tunes, amusing situations, well 
set up young men, bright girls in smart 
frocks, a dance here and there, and a 
spirit of college "go” is the best descrip¬ 
tion of "The Pennant." This Is not one 
of the insipid little pieces -that smack 
of the cantata when they are really de¬ 
signed to be seen over the footlights. It 
is a real, practical piece for a short cast, 
easily rehearsed and easily produced. It 
may be adapted to suit almost any col¬ 
lege locality, und is sure to take. 


THE ISLE OF JEWELS 

By GEO. L. SPAULDINC 
Price, 50 cent* 

One of the best operettas for young 
people ever written. It is by the authors 
of the very successful "Day in Flower- 
dom,” a work which it will unquestion¬ 
ably equal, if not surpass, in popularity. 
The “Isle of Jewels” is suitable for pro¬ 
duction at any season of the year. It 
is easily rehearsed and staged, and can¬ 
not fail to interest both audience and 
participants. The text Is witty and 
amusing and the music is full of sparkle 
and go. Several of the numbers are 
perfect little gems, worthy a place in 
any light opera. As the characters per¬ 
sonify various popular Jewels, the oppor¬ 
tunities for picturesque staging can 
readily be realized. 


PANDORA 

An Operetta 
By C. E. Le MASSENA 
Price, (1.00 

A brilliant operatic setting, suitable 
for young people, of the old Grecian 
“.vth as retold by Hawthorne. The 
work is divided into three short acts, 
seventeen musical numbers in all. By 
omitting the instrumental numbers It 
may be used as a cantata or one-act 
operetta. The choruses are almost en¬ 
tirely in unison. The music is sprightly 
aud tuneful throughout and easily 
learned. The costumes, properties and 
sceneries are such as may be easily pre¬ 
pared. One of the best works of its 
kind that we have seen. 


A ROSE DREAM 

A Fairy Operetta for Young People 
In Two Scenes 

Words by GERTRUDE KNOX WILLIS 
Music by MRS. R. R. FORMAN 
Price, 59 cents 

A delightful entertainment for any 
k’roup Of young folks, between the ages 
°f eight and fourteen. The plot allows 
for the participation of any number. 
The story is a pretty and original fairy 
fale; and it is set to music that is ex¬ 
ceedingly attractive. The necessary 
scenery and costumes are such as can 
be easily provided. 


Miii order, .elicited sod filled to all part, of 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

| 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PIea “ “ahtion THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers 


the manuals at the stated pitch. The pro¬ 
cess is simple enough, provided the vocal 
bass does not descend below tenor €,—C 
in the second space in the ba’ss clef; but 
if this compass be exceeded, care must be 
taken that at the point where the dou¬ 
bling ceases and the return to the orig¬ 
inal pitch is made no awkward interval 
is made in the pedals or doubling, nor 
any forbidden progression, such as hid¬ 
den fifths or octaves perpetrated between 
the lowest bass and the treble parts. We 
give two examples, the first showing how 
an inexperienced organist might be found 
doing it, and the second showing how it 
should really be done. 



It should of course be understood that 
these doublings should bfc used only oc¬ 
casionally, especially when greater depth 
of tone is required, and very rarely upon 
an instrument possessing a correctly bal¬ 
anced pedal organ. 

When a fine rich bass is required with¬ 
out having recourse to the pedals, a good 
effect may be obtained by adding one or 
more 16 foot stops to the ordinary or se¬ 
lected registration and (while transpos¬ 
ing the tenor an octave higher where nec¬ 
essary so as to permit of its being played 
by the right hand) doubling the bass in 
octaves whenever the manual compass 
will permit, e. g.. 



This is somewhat in the style affected 
by the old English organists of the eight¬ 
eenth century, whose organs possessed, 
at best, but an octave or so of pedal pipes 
but whose manuals extended a perfect 
fifth or octave lower than the compass 
now adopted. 

The doubling of the treble in the oc¬ 
tave above would be simple enough, so 
far as the compass of the modern organ 
is concerned, but the left hand would 
then have to take the alto and tenor parts 
as in the “solo style.” This' is a useful 
method to employ when the voices show 
signs of flattening; but care should be ex¬ 
ercised in the selection of stops, so as to 
avoid any suggestion of shrillness. Mel¬ 
odies containing wide skips are not so 
easy to treat in this way on account of 
the difficulty of playing the octaves le¬ 
gato. The treble should rarely if ever be 
played in the octave above without being 
doubled. We give two examples, the sec¬ 
ond showing how not to do it:— 




UiA 



Provided the treble voices or congre¬ 
gation are sure of their part, there is no 
more effective doubling than that of the 
alto in the octave above, especially if the 
alto part be melodically interesting. This 
method was very frequently adopted by 
Handel in the orchestral accompaniments 
to some of his choruses, the first violins 
often doubling the alto in the octave 
above. Before commencing to carry out 
this doubling care should be taken to see 
that there are no consecutive perfect 
fourths between the treble and alto parts, 
as these, when inverted, would produce 
perfect consecutive fifths. Sometimes 
these fifths may be avoided by making the 
organ part above the melody consist of 
alternate doublings of the alto and tenor 
part with perhaps a few occasional free 
notes. We give an example of each 
method. 



If the method outlined in Ex. 13 be at¬ 
tempted, care must be taken to, see that 
no consecutive fourths exist between the 
tenor and any upper part during the 
course of the tenor doubling. Doublings 
of the treble and alto, especially of the 
latter, in the octave below are not so gen¬ 
erally practicable or effective, as the 
“thickening” of the parts thereby pro¬ 
duced may cause an inexperienced choir 
to flatten. We give one example:— 



Here there must be no consecutive 
fourths between the alto and tenor, and 
the alto must be never less than an oc¬ 
tave higher than the bass. 

In conclusion we should like to remind 
our student readers that the foregoing 
examples often show what may rather 
than what should be done. The possible 
is not always the beautiful, and the effect 
of most of the methods of doubling we 
have been describing is in inverse pro¬ 
portion to their frequency. In this year 
of Shakesperean celebrations it is well to 
remember that 

“Sweets grown common lose their dear 
delight.” 

We shall reserve special effects for 
special occasions, lest we surfeit rather 
than satisfy our long-suffering auditors, 
and lest, in the words of William Haz- 
litt concerning a speech made by the eld¬ 
est brother of the Duke of Wellington, 
we “seem to utter volumes in every word, 
and yet say nothing; launching a com¬ 
monplace with all the fury of a thunder¬ 
bolt.” 
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solidity and enduring tonal 
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Taught by a New Accurate Method 


You Can Learn™?'at Home 


Our Tune-a-Phone simplifies learning, elim¬ 
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The Location of the Organ 

By Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield 

have some general condi- when such is present. And that there is 
nothing unreasonable about these 
tions may be inferred by applying them 


If asked 

tions applicable to the location of 
organ under ordinary circumstances 


any church of ordinary construction, I or their opposites to. P^^ h ^ r re ^ hl or a tor 
should feel disposed to say that the best speak* ^ audience f rom 

position would be on the north or south ^ ^ „ a11prv . with his back to his hear- 


side of the church, i. e., on the left , 

right hand side of the congregation, pref- vi "ible: 

erably the former, never in a west gal¬ 
lery behind the congregation, seldom di¬ 
rectly in front, and 


west gallery, with his back to L 

to half of whom, at least, he would 
nvisible; or to speak from a con 
fined chamber or recess; or from below 
the level of the majority of his auditors. 
And if no self-respecting preacher or 



recess, unless such be of great height and pu bii c speaker would address an audience 
depth and specially constructed acoustical- unc j er such unfavorable circumstances, no 
ly. Further, the instrument should be congregation should be permitted to in¬ 
built on a wooden floor, and at a suf- j ure the musical portion of its services, 
ficient height; its keyboards should be 
level of the choir and congre¬ 
gation; it should have plenty of free 
space round about it; it should be at a 
sufficient distance from the congregation, 
but never between the congregation and with comfort 
the choir; while its keyboards. 


Tn _ i ... ..... , M _| L_ R. w insult those responsible for the 

above the level of the choir and congre- conduct of the same by placing the organ 
' ' in a position from which it is physically 
and artistically impossible for the organ¬ 
ist to perform his part in public worship 
with comfort or even with anything ap¬ 
proaching musical effect. There is an op- 
sole, should be so placed as to enable the portunity afforded us for the application 
organist to see, with or without the aid of the Golden Rule even in such a matter 
of a mirror, the whole of his choir, the as the position of an organ in our 
minister, and, if necessary, a conductor churches. 
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The Manless Choir 

By Dr. Roland Diggle 



of quite a large church and the choir 
consisted of some fifteen ladies and 
man, a tenor. The ladies 
good singers, but the man, owing no 
doubt to the fact that he felt he had to 
exert himself to make up for the absence 
of his fellows, was hopelessly poor. The ^ ^ 

result was altogether unmusical. Sure- V Lord 

ly it would be better in such cases, (and 
this day and age when 



The other day I attended the service suit from a congregational point of view 

. 'll be extremely satisfactory. 

, In most churches it is in the anthem 

quite that the choir shows up best, at the same 
time in churches where the communion 
service and canticles are sung, a plentiful 
supply of good two and three-part music 
is available. As to anthems, among the 
two-part ones, I might mention Smart’s 
my Shepherd, Richardson’s 
Thy word is a lantern, Novello’s Like 
. as the hart, Foster’s The night is far 

hard to get, there must be many similar spent and many others. Amongst those 
cases) to have a choir of ladies, or boys of three parts are Field’s God shall wipe 
only. Of course with boys a good alto away a // tearSi West’s Praise the Lord 
is rare, and it would be difficult to do o my soul, Stainer’s Ye shall dwell in 
more than two-part work, but with la- the land; there are many others but I 
dies, three, and even four part singing have given enough to put the choirmas- 
can soon be managed with really excel- ter on the track of something suitable to 
lent results. Musically the service will the choir he has to work with. Even 
be improved a thousand-fold. In re- when there is a sufficient number of 
gard to the hymns, I believe the best re- gentlemen to maintain a well balanced 
suits will be achieved by singing them choir, an anthem for “ladies only” once 
in unison, this will necessitate some of in a while will be appreciated by the 
them being transposed lower, but the re- congregation. 
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Such great works as Handel’s Messiah trying the experiment of setting sacred 
Israel in Egypt are so firmly estab- dramas for performance on the stage of 
his theatre. 

“These differed from the operas in their 
well set forth by Sir Hubert more serious and solid character, the ab- 
his Evohitimi of the Art of senC e of action, and the introduction of 
grand choral movements. But he began 
this experiment purely as a business man- 


lished as immortal masterpieces that 
sometimes forgets their haphazard origin. 

This f .. 

Parry 

Music in which he says 

‘Handel had all through been a prac¬ 


tical public man, constantly in touch with ager, and did not attempt to write com- 
the public, and constantly watching their plete new works, but merely patched to- 
likes and dislikes, and catering for his gether choruses and other numbers out 
supporters accordingly. He began as a of earlier works, giving them new words 
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subordinate violin player 


Reiser’s and adding s< 


- - — --'movements to make 

Hamburg Opera House, where his abili- the whole pass muster, and calling the 
ties soon caused him to be promoted to patchwork by a scriptural name. The 
the position of accompanist on the harp- success of the experiment encouraged him 
sichord; which was excellent training for to proceed to compose or patch together 
an opera composer- and taught him the more works of the same kind • and a 
ins and outs of that branch of public at- strange illustration of his attitude ’towards 
This short preliminary was oratorio at first is afforded by the fact 
that the grandest and most impressive of 
his works is actually a piece of patch- 
. „ . , ...... '" ork ; ior Israel ,n Egypt contains a most 

opera composer in England, which lasted surprising number of old movement 
some twenty-six years. Then, finally, the which may have been early comnnsiri™! 

—■" — "" — and also a very Wge quan 

5a ’ was unquestionably 
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tainment. 

soon succeeded by brilliant successes 
a composer in Italy, and these in 
led to his long and brilliant career 
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accident of having an opera house on his of his ____ 

hands in Lent, on days when opera per- tity of material which 
formances were not allowed led to his by other composers.” 
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Department for Children 

Conducted by JO-SHIPLEY WATSON 


Time: Christmas Eve, 1916. 

Place: Studio, Christmas tree stands 
on the study table with gifts for pupils. 
Fire burns in grate, the lights are turned 
off. 

Characters: Old Rickety Stool. Dear 
Darling Piano. The Honorable Music 
Cabinet. Poor Broken Backed Music 
Book and The Mischievous Fairy. 

Part I 

Old Rickety Stool: (With a terrible 
squeak.) Hi! I say, I’m all wobbly in my 
joints trying to hold up Sadie Kate and 
Ethel May. Do you hear that duet and 
it’s our Christmas too 1 Terrible. (Holds 
his ears.) 

The Honorable Music Cabinet : 
(Raising a finger.) Hush! Our patient 
music teacher may hear you. 

Old Rickety Stool: (Sticking out his 
tongue.) Oh, I say Mr. Honorable gen¬ 
tleman, you are a brainy fellow all right 
but you are not going to boss me to¬ 
night, for once in my life I’m not going 
to be sat upon, not even by you! (Turns 
his back.) 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: 
(Smiling sadly.) I know why he is so 
upset. Mary Emily kicked the varnish 
off his legs this morning when teacher 
made her count out loud. (Rickety Stool 
tries to hide his legs under the rug.) 

Dear Darling Piano : That’s nothing; 
Ruth Ann kicks my pedal sticks when 
she counts and Roxanne kicks them when 
she doesn’t count, so there you are, I get 
kicked for no reason at all. 

Rickety Stool: (Rubbing his legs.) 
Well, never mind, to-night I am going to 
enjoy myself. (Rocks off toward the ta¬ 
ble and sticks his fingers into the Christ¬ 
mas packages.) 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: (Se¬ 
dately.) Now be careful, they are not 
yours, Old Rickety Stool. Don’t touch! 
Hands off! 

Rickety Stool: (Defiantly.)) I will 
touch if I choose! 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: 
(Shaking his head sadly.) What has 
come over the spirit of our meek Old 
Rickety Stool ? 

Dear Darling Piano: I imagine that 
Rickety Stool feels'much as I do. 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: And 
how is that? 

Dear Darling Piano: Oh just tired of 
being dutiful. " (Moves toward the table.) 
I say, Old Rickety Stool, wouldn’t this 
be a fine time to send a note to the dozen 
or more little darlings that kick off our 
varnish. See, we might stick them into 
these packages. (Tries to open a pack¬ 
age and fails.) 

Poor Broken Backed Music Book : 
I would like to send something stronger 
than a note; look at me, Imogene tore a 
pound of paper out of me only last week. 
(Cries.) 

Old Rickety Stool: (Slapping her on 
the back.) Come now, you are too big 
to cry, and this is not a crying time of 
year. Look at the bright grate fire 
and this shiny Christmas tree and these 
interesting little packages which I can 
not open. (Tries to untie a package and 
fails.) 

Poor Broken Backed Music Book: 
Let’s call up The Mischievous Fairy; she 
will help us. 


A Happy Christmas in the Studio 

A Yuletide Dialogue for Little Music Students 


Rickety Stool : (Goes to the grate and 
calls up the chimney.) Hello central! 
Please give me 0000. (Holds the fire 
tongs to his ear and waits patiently.) 
That you, Mischievous Fairy? Well, this 
is Rickety Stool talking. Can’t you come 
over this evening? (Hangs up the 
tongs.) Yes, she says she will come. 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: 

(Goes to the grate and peers up the 
chimney with one eye shut.) I will wait 
for her here. 

Part II 

The Mischievous Fairy: (Enters 

through the keyhole and laughs shrilly.) 

What do you wish of me? Be quick I 
am a busy person! (She winks one eye 
and then the other.) 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: 

(Turns quickly.) Up to your tricks as 
usual! (Frowns at her.) 

Old Rickety Stool ; This portly gentle¬ 
man, The Honorable Music Cabinet, this 
fair lady, Dear Darling Piano, this un¬ 
fortunate person, Poor Broken Backed 
Music Book, and my humble self wish to 
send a message to the dear darlings who 
sometimes misuse us. We wish to sur¬ 
prise them by putting the message inside 


the Christmas packages. But see (Takes 
up a package.) We cannot untie them. 

The Mischievous Fairy: (Goes to the 
table.) I can do it easily. (Opens the 
package with the piano key.) 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: (Un¬ 
easily.) Oh, the precious dears, let us 
spare their feelings on Christmas Eve! 

Old Rickety Stool : Oh nonsense! 
Hold your tongue! You don’t know 
half of the things that go in this studio 
anyway! You are shut and locked most 
of the time. (Disdainfully.) “Precious 
dears 1” 

Dear Darling Piano: To my notion 
their feelings are spared far too much 
at lesson time. Some of the most suc¬ 
cessful masters scold, so why shouldn’t 
we! 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: 
Let’s be dignified at any rate. 

The Mischievous Fairy : (Winking 
one eye and then the other.) Come 1 who 
will be the first to write? 

Dear Darling Piano: Do we have to 
sign the notes? 

The Mischievous Fairy: Anonymous 
notes are not legal. 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: 
(Excitedly.) Oh do let’s be dignified! 



A Bell as Big as a House 


Russia is the land of bells. Of course 
all of the great, churches in Europe have 
bells; but there are more bells in Russia 
than in any other country. 

When you grow up and come to know 
more about the music of Russia, you will 
find that the great Russian composers 
have almost all used bell effects when 
they write for the orchestra. Here are 
the names of some great Russian com¬ 
posers. With a little practice you can 
pronounce them easily. 

Rubinstein (roo-bin-stine) 1829-1894. 

Tchaikovski (chy-kof-ski) 1840-1893. 

Rimsky-Korsakov (rim-skee-k 0 r-s a- 

koff) 1844-1908. 

Moussorgsky (Muh-sorg-skee) 1839- 
1881. 

The last-named composer has written 
an opera in which one hears little bells 
l Children’1 Department , 


tinkling and big bells booming almost all 
the way through. It is given each winter 
in New York. Perhaps you will hear it 
sometime. 

The largest bell in the world is the 
Kremlin in Moscow, Russia. It was 
made in 1733. In 1737 there was a great 
fire in Moscow and during this fire the 
bell was cracked as seen in the picture. 
The Kremlin was not raised from the 
pit in which it was made until nearly 
one hundred years were past. The 
bell is over twenty feet in height, 
over 22 feet in diameter and weighs 193 
tons—as much as one hundred average 
automobiles. It is made of copper, tin 
and sulphur. The London Musical Times 
from which we have received much of 
this information estimates that it would 
cost $200,000.00 to reproduce at this time. 
The Russians call it the Czar of bells. 

entinued on page got.) 


Poor Broken Backed Music Book: 
(Meekly.) And legal! 

Dear Darling Piano: (Writing.) 
Dear Sadie Kate;—I am loving you this 
Christmas day and all the days of the 
year to come. If you wish to give me a 
Christmas gift, do this: Close the lid at 
night so the draughts will not strike 
across my delicate keyboard. Do not 
pound my sensitive strings. As you show 
your love for me so will I love you. If 
you pound, I screech; if you caress, I 
sing. For every tiny moment you put 
into your practice, I am keeping strict ac¬ 
count. Trust me to return it to you with 
great and splendid interest added. 

With loving love, your 

Dear Darling Piano. 

The Mischievous Fairy: (Sealing the 
note slips it into a package.) You are 
next, Old Rickety Stool. 

Old Rickety Stool : (Takes a red pen¬ 
cil from his pocket.) Now for the dozen 
and a half dear darlings that have ruined 
my legs! Dear dears:—Here I am at this 
Christmas Eve standing on three legs in 
their unvarnished bareness. I can not tell 
you how utterly embarassed I feel. In 
my opinion, pupils with swinging feet are 
incapable of concentration. The most 
needed Christmas present for me is 
quiet feet that stay on the floor. By your 
feet I judge you. 

Respectfully yours, 

Old Rickety Stool. 

The Mischievous Fairy: (Handing a 
pencil to Poor Broken Backed Music 
Book.) Well said, my friend, though to 
me feet that twine themselves about your 
legs are even worse. 

Poor Broken Backed Music Book. 
(Writing.) Dear Boys and Girls:— I 
love music better than anything in. the 
world, f have carried the message of 
beautiful music up and down the ages 
until it has come to you on this fine white 
music paper with these clearly printed 
black notes. My pages have been read 
and re-read many times in order that 
all should be perfect before it comes to 
your eyes. Come, be my friend. Give me 
this gift to-night, a little regard for my 
appearance, a little love for my message 
and we will keep friends always. 

Devotedly yours, 

Poor Broken Backed Music Book. 

The Mischievous Fairy: (Handing 
the pencil to The Honorable Music Cab¬ 
inet.) Dear me! How serious you are! 
My dear sir, you have not written. 

The Honorable Music Cabinet: 
(Writing slowly and with dignity.) Cher¬ 
ished friends:—It would be a sensible 
and practical thing, if you were to look 
over some of the music on my shelves. 
What one does for himself and by him¬ 
self is sometimes more valuable than 
what others do for him. Reading by one’s 
self is a good and profitable exercise, and 
reading music alone should become as 
easy as reading books from the library. 
The boy or girl who takes music at the 
lesson, and at no other time, gets little 
out of it. This Christmas Eve I desire 
to extend to you the honor of meeting 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, and 
all the great tone poets, through their 
works which I have here upon my 
shelves. Your Christmas present to me, 
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There is a right and a wrong way to 
do everything in this world, and string¬ 
ing the violin is no exception to the rule. 
The piano student has the advantage of 
the violin student as regards looking 
after his instrument, for he calls in the 
professional tuner and repairer when it 
is necessary to replace a broken string, 
tune the instrument, or make repairs. 
The violin student must do all this for 
himself, and it is remarkable how many 
even advanced students, to say nothing of 
beginners, do not know how to string 
their violins correctly and keep them in 
order. 

Spoiling Strings 

It is probable, that in the case of inex¬ 
perienced violinists, fully half the strings 
they buy are spoiled before they are used, 
or while being put on the violin. A vio¬ 
lin string is like a watch spring, it must 
be handled with the greatest care. 
Strings before they are put on the violin 
should be kept in an air-tight jar, since 
if they are exposed to the air for any 
great length of time they dry out and 
lose their tone. A small flat jar of glass 
or aluminum, with a screw top, large 
enough to contain a small supply of 
strings, can be procured for a small suth. 
This jar can be kept in the small com¬ 
partment in the end of the violin case, 
and will keep the strings fresh and in 
good cond.tion. Keeping the strings in 
this way forms a marked contrast to the 
practice of so many indents, who stuff 
their strings into tht end of the case, in 
paper wrappers, or even have the strings 
lying around in a tangled mass, mixed up 
with cakes of rosin, and other articles. 

When a string is to be put on, great 
care must be taken in cutting the little 
strings of silk or catgut, with which the 
coils of string are tied. If this is done 
with a pocket knife or scissors, there is 
danger of nicking the string, unless great 


Putting New Stri 

care is used. For this reason a nail 
clipper (which can be procured at any 
drug store for a dime) should be used, 
and should be carried in the case for this 
purpose. The fastenings having been 'cut, 
the strings open out like a spring, and 
must be handled with the greatest care 
to prevent bending. Everyone knows that 
when a piece of wire is bent it is weak¬ 
ened where the bend occurs, and the 
same is true of a violin string. 

Strings which come in two or more 
lengths should not be used as a whole, 
and the surplus part wrapped around the 
scroll of the violin, but a single length 
should be cut from the string, and the 
balance coiled neatly and put back in 
the string jar. If the extra length or 
two of the string is wrapped around the 
scroll, as is the frequent practice with 
street players and country fiddlers, the 
portion of the string so wrapped is 
almost sure to be bent at one or many 
points, and made quite useless for good 
playing. Tested strings come in single 
lengths, and are much less liable to be 
injured in handling. 

G strings always come in single lengths, 
and it is much better to get those which 
come in long pasteboard boxes, straight, 
and not coiled, for in coiling this string 
is almost sure to be bent or the wire 
wrapping crushed at one or more points, 
consequently spoiling it. The G string is 
more liable to injury when bent than the 
other strings, since it is wrapped with 
wire. The wire becomes loosened at the 
point where it is bent, thus causing the 
string to buzz. G strings usually have 
loops at the end of the string, instead of 
single knots, so that they can be adjusted 
with a slip knot at the end. It is much 
better to use a single knot in putting on 
this string, since if adjusted by means 
of the loop, it is almost impossible to avoid 
bending, or injuring the wire wrapping 
wLv pulling the string through the loop. 


ngs on the Violin 

The A and D strings are put on with 
a single knot, care being taken to make 
the knot close to the end of the string, 
so that it will not touch the belly of the 
violin, thereby producing a rattling noise 
when the violin is played. In adjusting 
the E string, a single knot is made at 
the end of the string, and the knot passed 
downward through the string hole, and 
then brought up under the string on top 
of the tailpiece. By this method the ten¬ 
sion of the string against the sharp cor¬ 
ners of the string hole is lessened, and 
the string is much less liable to break. 
The great tension required to draw the 
E string to pitch, and its thinness, causes 
it to break more frequently than the other 
strings. For this reason the extra wrap 
at the string hole in the case of this 
string, as described above, has a tendency 
to prevent breaking. 

Strings are fastened at the pegs by 
being passed through the hole in the peg, 
and the end being brought under the 
string once; this locks the string at the 
peg. Strings should never be tied to the 
tailpiece or the pegs, as is the custom 
with so many novices, for in the first 
place it takes much longer to adjust a 
string in this way, while quite unneces¬ 
sary, and in the second place, if a string 
breaks, it takes quite a while to cut the 
tied portion of the string from the tail¬ 
piece and pegs. Strings adjusted prop¬ 
erly, as described above, usually fly off 
at the tailpiece when they break, and the 
balance of the string can be unwrapped 
from the peg in a second or two. When 
a new string has to be adjusted quickly, 
it is very important that there shall not be 
the slightest delay in getting the broken 
portions of the old string off the violin 
in the briefest possible time. 

Another mistake beginners often make 
i* to put on too long lengths allowing the 
surplus to wrap around the peg. This 
causes difficulty in tuning and in remov¬ 


ing the many windings of the old string 
from the peg, besides being a waste of 
string. 

Strings Must Not Cross 

Another frequent mistake in stringing 
the violin is to put on the strings so that 
they cross in the string box. When prop¬ 
erly strung the strings should have the 
appearance in the string box thus: 


6 D A 4 

When improperly strung the appear¬ 
ance would be this way: 

Incorrect ^ ^ Incorrect 

C E D A 

In other words, the E and A string: 
should wind on the pegs at the right 
hand side of the string box and the G 
and D strings at the left. If the strings 
cross they will always have a tendency to 
pull the pegs out in tuning, while if they 
lie in straight line the opposite will be 
true. 

If the edges of the string holes and if 
the notches in the nut are extremely 
sharp and knife-like, they can be smoothed 
with a small file, and will not be so apt 
to cut the strings. 

Violin teachers should instruct their 
pupils in putting on strings; and that this 
instruction is necessary is proved by the 
fact that it is rare to find even a com¬ 
paratively advanced pupil who can string 
his violin perfectly. 


Testing Violins Before Purchase 


Before purchasing a violin, the violin¬ 
ist should try the instrument under all 
sorts of conditions. He should play it 
himself and hear it played by another 
violinist in rooms of various size, car¬ 
peted ahd uncarpeted, and in large and 
small halls. A violin which rings out 
loud and brilliant in the store or office 
of the violin dealer, may be all but dumb 
if played in a room with a thick carpet 
and heavy plush draperies. Almost any 
violin has a brilliant tone in an empty 
uncarpeted room, but that violin must be 
of excellent quality which keeps its bril¬ 
liance in a large room crammed with 
furniture and draperies, with a heavy rufj 
or carpet on the floor. An arrangement 
should always be made with the dealer 
to take out the violin on approval for 
several days, so that it can be tested. If 
the purchaser has ho friend who is a 
good violinist, it will pay him to engage 
a professional violinist for a couple of 
hours to go with him to various halls 
and rooms to play the instrument, while 
the purchaser listens from different posi¬ 
tions in the hall or room. In this way 
he can get an exact idea of how the 


violin will sound to his hearers, if he 
decides to buy the violin. 

Carrying Power of the Violin 

The carrying power of violins is very 
different. Some seem to have immense 
volume to the player or to one listening 
a few feet distant, but sound very feeble 
when heard from the back of a large 
hall. , Others do not seem especially loud 
when heard close at hand, but carry dis¬ 
tinctly to every corner of the largest 
auditorium. In this, a violin of good car¬ 
rying power might be compared to a rifle 
of the highest quality, which will send 
a bullet very much farther than a crude, 
cheaply constructed weapon. 

Besides listening to the violin when 
played by others, the prospective player 
should of course play the instrument 
himself under all sorts of conditions and 
in all sorts of halls. An instrument 
should be chosen, if possible, which in¬ 
spires and appeals irresistibly to the 
purchaser; for he will play much better 
on a violin with which he is in sympathy. 


Use of the Springing Bow 


fects of which the violin is capable ar 
those produced by the bouncing of th 
bow or vibration of the stick, producin 
those crisp, piquant, staccato effect 
which can be produced in no other man 
ner. These bowings may be divided inf 
two general classes, those in which on) 
e note to a bow i 


in which the bow j 
string and pulled c 
bow) bouncing as 
producing two or 


produced and thos 
thrown down on tl 
pushed (down or u 
t is drawn, and tht 
ore notes in one bo\ 
will rebound < 


surface of the water, if thrown flat-w 
on the surface of a pond. The Fre 
and Belgian schools of violin play 
make frequent use of these bowings’ 
their exponents excel in producing tl 
with brilliancy and grace. In some 
his compositions Paganini produced 
entire scale in one bow, by throwing 
bow on the string on the first note 
the scale, and depending on the rebou 
of the bow to make the other notes, 
the bow was drawn along. This de- 
is largely used in modern solo play 


where a very delicate staccato effect i» 
desired. These various forms of bowing, 
which depend on the rebounding of the 
bow. arc known by different names, ac¬ 
cording to the form of bowing used, such 
as springing bow, saltato^ thrown stac¬ 
cato, spiccato, sautille, etc.* 

These bowings are difficult to produce 
in a high state of perfection, and re¬ 
quire much practice. The proper manner 
of execution is almost impossible to de¬ 
scribe in words, and about the only way 
they can be learned is from the living 
example of a good teacher. Many violin 
teachers and students write to The Era® 
to know how to practice these bowings 
and what exercises to use for them. 
There is not a great number of good 
studies for developing these bowings. 
The standard violin Etudes have very few 
such studies. The best studies I know 
for the purpose are the Sevcilc, Fort) 
Variations FocUes, Op. 3 These studies 
are used a great deal bv teachers in 
Europe, but are not so well-known in 
the United States; in fact I have met 
with many violin teachers who never 
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heard of them. The studies are scien¬ 
tific bowing exercises, arranged in the 
form of variations, forty in number, but 
with many additional bowings marked, so 
that there are over 100 bowing exercises 
in all in the work. Every form of bow¬ 
ing based on the principle of the re¬ 
bound is given, the portion of the bow to 
be used is carefully marked, and the en¬ 
tire work contains the scientific details 
for which the works of Sevcik are fam¬ 
ous. The variations are melodious, and 


the work can be obtained either with or 
without a piano part. The explanations 
and text are in five languages, Russian, 
English, German, French and Italian. 
The variations are very grateful, and 
pupils like to practice them, which is 
something which can be said of few bow¬ 
ing exercises. I would earnestly advise 
violin teachers generally, and correspond¬ 
ents who have written for information on 
bowings in this style, to make use of this 
work. 


Good Intonation in Violin Playing and How to Acquire It 


It is of the first importance that the 
violinist play in tune. There can be no 
good violin playing if the performer plays 
off the pitch in the least degree. The late 
Joseph Joachim, who was considered by a 
large part of the musical world to be the 
world’s greatest violinist, used to com¬ 
pare impure intonation to a disagreeable 
odor, in speaking of it to his pupils. On 
the other hand, perfect intonation pos¬ 
sesses the greatest charm, and even the 
most musically ignorant audience is cap¬ 
tivated by its beaut'/ although the listen¬ 
ers may not be aware of the reason why 
they enjoy it so much. 

As regards intt nation, violin students 
may be divided .to three classes; first, 
those of the h4;nest talent, who naturally 
and instinctively play in perfect tune; 
second, those who only achieve good in¬ 
tonation by much study and instruction; 
third, those who seem to be “tone deaf” 
and whose musical comprehension is so 
dull that they seem utterly incapable of 
learning to play in tune, notwithstanding 
the most strenuous exertions of the 
teacher and much practice on their own 
part. 

The first class of students take care of 
themselves and are a joy to the teacher; 
the second class have only to be taught 
how to practice the proper exercises in 
the proper way to. achieve success; the 
third class should be advised to give up 
the study of the violin, and, if not content 
to give up the study of music altogether, 
then to study some instrument like the 
piano or organ, the intonation of which 
does not depend on the performer. 

The Etude frequently receives letters 
from violin students, requesting advice in 
learning to play in tune. The following 
is a case in point. A young man writes: 
“I have been studying the violin for four 
years, and I am troubled by imperfect 
intonation. Sometimes, to be exact, nearly 
every time I slide from the first to the 
third position, I find by playing octaves 
that I am out of tune. Usually when I 
play in the third position I am out of 
tune also. I am taking lessons from an 
excellent teacher, and he tells me I do, 
not listen when I play. If you can recom¬ 
mend any remedy for the correction of 
this very bad fault, I will be very grate¬ 
ful indeed.” Violin students play out of 
tune for two reasons, either because their 
musical hearing has not been sufficiently 
educated and developed so that they hear 
the correct pitch of the notes mentally, or 
because they have not yet acquired suffi¬ 
cient technic to place their fingers on the 
exact places on the fingerboard which will 
produce notes of the correct pitch. Vio¬ 
linists with perfect musical hearing, able 
to sing in perfect tune, often play out of 
tune on the violin, because they have not 
yet acquired the mechanical ability to play 
on the correct pitch. The teacher should 
make use of every means which will help 
his pupil to acquire correct intonation. A 
number of these are enumerated below. 

Sight Singing and Musical Thinking 

A course of study in sight singing will 
prove of the greatest assistance to the 
developing violinist, for the student who 


knows exactly how a passage should 
sound before he attempts to play it will 
soon be able to execute it in correct in¬ 
tonation. An immense amount of useless 
and harmful practice is done by pupils of 
small talent, or undeveloped musical hear¬ 
ing, because they do not know how the 
passages they are practicing should sound. 
The great composer Schumann advised 
young musicians to study compositions 
mentally, away from an instrument, and 
said that the highest in the way of mu¬ 
sical talent that could be imagined would 
be where a musician was able to take a 
complicated score, for full orchestra, and 
hear mentally exactly how it would sound 
as a whole without hearing it actually 
performed by an orchestra. The almost 
incredible amount of progress which vio¬ 
linists of great talent are able to make 
with comparatively small practice is be¬ 
cause they know mentally exactly how a 
composition should sound. What the vio¬ 
linist hears correctly mentally, he will 
soon learn to execute with his fingers 
and bow. 

Daily Practice of Scales 

Daily practice of the scales, major and 
minor (in both the melodic and harmonic 
forms) and the chromatic scale, is an 
immense assistance in developing correct 
intonation. Scale study should commence 
from the very beginning, from scales in 
one octave for the beginner, to two and 
three octaves for the advanced student. 
The student should- be taught where the 
half steps and whole steps come in each 
scale, and should be able to name the 
interval between any two given notes in 
any scale in any given key. The begin¬ 
ner should be taught, while he is playing 
a scale or scale passage, to think how far 
the next note will be above the note he is 
actually playing. 

Arpeggi in All Keys 

Arpeggi, in all keys, should be con¬ 
stantly studied in both the major and 
minor modes, at first in the first position 
and finally in all positions, as the student 
develops technic. This form of study is 
invaluable in teaching the student to play 
in tune. Arpeggi, built on the chords of 
the tonic, dominant, sub-dominant, dimin¬ 
ished seventh, and other principal chords 
in every key, develop the musical hearing 
in a remarkable degree. 

Testing by Comparison with Open Strings 

The fixed tones of. the violin—the open 
strings G, D, A, E—give the student many 
opportunities of testing the tone he is 
playing to see if it is at correct pitch, 
and advantage of them should be fre : 
quently taken. This habit of testing is 
especially valuable when learning to play 
in the positions. For instance, if the 
student is playing the note D on the A 
string in the third position, he should try 
the tone with the open D to see if it 
makes a correct, smooth octave with it 
(Ex. 1). If he is playing the second 
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H. D. H—Your idea of adapting the 
course to the pupil is a very good one. 
No good violin teacher uses absolutely the 
same teaching material, in exactly the 
same order, for building up the technic 
of a pupil. If the two gifted pupils you 
speak of have thoroughly mastered the 
works you mention, including the three 
books of Kayser, Op. 20 and the Mazas 
Special Exercises, Op. 36, they ought to 
be ready for Kreutzer. However, you 
will find it necessary to skip about in 
Kreutzer, using the easier exercises first. 
It is also well, after the pupil has mas¬ 
tered these easier studies, to lay Kreut¬ 
zer aside for a while, and take works 
like the Brilliant Studies of M^zas, the 
Dont Studies Op. 37, Herman Violin 
School Book 2, etc. When the pupil’s 
technic has been brought up to a point 
where the more difficult Kreutzer 
Studies can be attacked, they can be taken 
up. 2—You would derive much benefit 
as a teacher from studying the work 
How to Study Kreutzer, by Winn. 3— 
The list of works you send as used in 
your teaching is excellent. 4.—A pupil 
should certainly study exercises in double 
stopping after three years’ study. 5— 
The system of fingering the scales, as 
given in Schradieck’s Scales is admirable. 
No doubt your difficulty comes from 
lack of experience in applying this finger¬ 
ing to violin compositions. This you can 
get only by studying many well-edited 
standard etudes and compositions for the 
violin, noting carefully how the finger¬ 
ing is applied. 6—For yourself you ought 
to learn and play from memory the scales 
as given in the Schradieck Scales, or as 
many of them as you have time to mas¬ 
ter. Commence on the three-octave 
scales, and learn one every day. You 
would find it an advantage also to get 
the first book of the School of Violin 
Technics, by Sevcik, which deals with the 
fundamental principles of violin playing 
Also study as many of the standard 
works on violin playing as you can, and 
above all study with a good teacher, even 
if you have to make weekly trips to 
another city to do it (being a violin 
teacher, you might not wish to take les¬ 
sons in your own town). No one is 
ever too old to learn. Our greatest vio¬ 
linists are studying all the time. 

. K — T ! le inscr ‘Ption in your violin 

signifies that ,t is a copy of an Antonious 
Stradivarius, made in Cremona in 1737 
The text of the label is in German 
states that the violin was made by Fried. 


Aug. Glass. It is probably a German 
factory fiddle of no great value. I could 
not guess at the value without seeing it. 

H. M. J.—The label you send is in 
Latin, and when translated would read 
"Made in the year 1736, at Cremona, by 
Antonious Stradivarius.” If your violin 
is genuine, it would be worth a large sum, 
but there is not one chance in 500,000 
that it is a real Stradivarius. Fraudulent 
and misleading labels arc so common in 
violins that they have little significance 
in judging the value of an instrument. 

B. C.—By “Jacobus Estrainer,” you 
probably mean the great violin maker 
“Jacobus Stainer.” If this violin was 
genuine it would be worth a large sum, 
but there is an immense number if imi¬ 
tation Stainers on the market. It is quite 
_ impossible for me to give you advice con¬ 
cerning violins which 1 have never seen. 
Probably both the violins are imitations, 
that is, have not been made by the mak¬ 
ers whose names they bear. You make 
the common mistake of supposing that 
the label sets forth truly who made the 
violins. Either or both of the instru¬ 
ments may be quite worthless, or they 
may both be excellent instruments. You 
will have to hunt up some one in your 
city- who is competent to judge violins, 
and ask his opinion. No one can judge 
violins he has never seen, by the name on 
the labels. 

S. T. U.—People who have little knowl¬ 
edge of violins often imagine that violins 
which have carved heads of birds, men 
or animals, and backs inlaid with fancy 
wood, mother-of-pearl, etc., are the most 
valuable. This is a mistake, as it is usu¬ 
ally a sign of an inferior grade. Really 
valuable violins are usually severely plain, 
just as they were made by the great mas¬ 
ters of Cremona. 

J- G.—Get the School of Violin Tech¬ 
nics, Book 1, by Sevcik, for the class of 
finger exercises you describe. These 
exercises are of the greatest possible 
value in developing the left hand. 

F - G.—The note and figures at the head 
of the composition, = 132 (quarter note 
equals 132) signify that the piece is to I* 
taken at the rate of 132 quarter notes to 
the minute. If the figure had been 60the 
speed would be exactly as the clock tides, 
one quarter note to each second, and 6® 
Quarter notes to the minute. In calculat¬ 
ing time thus expressed, the metronome, 
vvhich can be set at any desired speed, is 
of great value. Every advanced student 
should possess a metronome 


finger c 


1 the D string, in the third posi¬ 
tion, ue can see if he is in tune by testing 
it with the open A (Ex. 2). If he is 
producing the note E with the first finger 
on the A string, in the fourth position, it 
can be tested with the open E string 
(Ex. 3). 


This testing process is a great help in 
the very high positions. In the sixth 
position the second finger on the G string 
can be tested with the open G (Ex. 4), 
or in the seventh position the note A 
played with the second on G can be tested 
with the open A (Ex. S). 


When the student understands the prin¬ 
ciple of these tests he can figure out a 
very large number for himself, as the 
open tones of the violin give an oppor¬ 
tunity. of testing four of the tones of the 
natural scale, G, D, A, E, wherever they 
are found. 

Transposing Familiar Melodies. 

Taking an easy, familiar melody and 
playing it in various keys and the differ¬ 
ent positions is a great aid to many pupils 
in learning to play in tune. They know 
the intervals of the melody sc 
that they can easily detect any n 
of tune. 

Flaying With Others. 

Playing violin duets, trios, quartets, 
string quartets, or playing with orchestra, 
chorus, etc., is a great aid to the student 
in learning to play in tune. It is also an 
advantage to play with the accompaniment 
of a piano or other instruments. The 
accompaniment keeps him in the key. 
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1916’s 

Four Best Sellers 

Charming Music Books 
for Children 


There is always a reason when certain 
books spring out of the ranks and com¬ 
mence to lead others. The books listed 
below are real leaders. If you have not 
yet become acquainted with them, let us 
send them to you according to our “On 
Sale” plan. A glance at them will make 
clear to you the reasons for their popu¬ 
larity; you will enjoy the pretty melodies 
and the charming words quite as much as 
the children for whom they were written. 
Each book makes a delightful present for 
a musical child. 

The Little Artist 

By France* Terry Price 50 cent* 

The numbers comprised in this volume 
are rightly called “miniatures”—they are 
brief, and each one is a little gem. They 
are real music for the very first steps in 
piano playing. Aside from their musical 
value the titles of the pieces are “catchy,” 
as The Echoing Bugle, Who Knocks at the 
Door, and Sailing. Both the Bass and 
Treble Clef are utilized, but there is no 
chord work, the Bass part being either a 
simple accompaniment or a little melody. 
The Notes and the Staff are especially 
large and clear, suited to the needs of little 
folks. Metronome marks are supplied. 
In place of the Italian notation are English 
words—as In Lively Time, Quietly, Brightly. 

Holidsy Cash Price, postpaid, 25 cents 


You and 


With Word. Ad Libitum 

By Geo. L. Spaulding Price 50 cents 

The great dearth of Duets easy enough 
for children to play, partly explains the 
great popularity of this charming book. 
Another reason is in the reputation of the 
composer who is known to write so suc¬ 
cessfully for children. In You and /.both 
parts are extremely simple. _ The verses 
accompanying the music admirably reflect 
the child spirit, and add zest and interest 
to the music, while singable little melodies 
are found in both the primo and secondo 
part. Also published in separate numbers. 

Holiday Cash Price, postpaid, 30 cents 


Toy Shop Sketches 

By James H. Rogers Price 75 cents 

James H. Rogers is a name to conjure 
with when it is a question of music for 
children. The present volume is quite up 
to his usual high standard in this line. 
The tides will appeal particularly to boys 
—Punch and Judy Show, Toy Soldier’s 
Show, Hobby Horse. The book is illus¬ 
trated with fascinating marginal pictures 
in colors. Also published in separate 
numbers. 

Holiday Cash Price, postpaid, 38 cents 


Merry Rhymes for 
Childhood Times 

(Instrumental with Word.) 

By L. A. Bugbee Price 50 cents 

The beauty of this volume is that not 
only are words supplied suggesting the 
character of the music, but the music is 
within range of children’s voices. The 
music is easy, and includes simple chord 
work. The pieces are very rhythmic, in 
fact illustrate many different rhythms. 
The notes and staff are specially large. 
Holiday Cash Price, postpaid, 30 cents 
Send for our Circular of Mu.ic Book, for Children 

THEO. PRESSER CO. 

1712 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Composer 

(Continued from page 849.) 


heart still burned when she recollected that 
conversation In the wooden house; how 
she had been spied upon and misrepresented ; 
and the singular things Lothnar had said 
to her. Yet her wrath was all for the 
woman, for the servant—not at all for the 
Master. 

She hurried down the stairs and into the 
droscbke, and found that she was expected 
to take the back seat as a matter of course. 
Reinhardt, wrapped to the ears In a huge 
fur coat, had already settled himself be¬ 
side the multi-angular Hegemann. 

The cold was piercing, under a steel-gray 
sky. The sorry animal that drew the fly 
slipped and stumbled along over the Ice¬ 
bound road, to the fierce chucks of his 
driver. It was perhaps Frau Hegemann’s 
presence that rendered the tenor so un¬ 
usually silent. After an encouraging smile 
to Sarolta, he tucked his beard Inside his 
upstanding fur collar, and became absorbed 
In thought. 

Seated on her narrow perch, Sarolta 
turned her gaze away from the contempla¬ 
tion of the two visages to that of the shift¬ 
ing scene outside. Up one street they went 
and down another. The little town grew 
poor and quaint and ancient; the walls 
reared themselves; they rattled out under 
the old Town Gate between barren fields on 
the one side and the advanced posts of the 
pine forest on the other. All the mounds 
and cracks of the red earth were white 
with frost. Hoar hung from the pine 
needles; the bramble and ivy strands along 
the banks were delicately silvered. Fried- 
helm roused himself as at last his little 
wooden house came Into view, and looked 
eagerly for some signal from the sealed 
windows. 

Two Meals 

“The wife must be In the kitchen," he 
said, and there was pride mixed with his 
air of disappointment. It was evident, 
Sarolta thought, that this perpetual cooking 
was to him the ideal work of womanhood. 
She wondered vaguely how he regarded her¬ 
self—only, of course, as a little girl still, 
or she would not be sitting back. But when 
she had blossomed into the great singer she 
meant to be, surely she would be treated as 
a being apart. She remembered how opera¬ 
tic stars were regarded in London, the court 
that, was paid to them by the highest in 
the land. . . . One day people would 

press forward as she passed, get themselves 
as if she were royalty, 
:h flowers, not from silly 
Johnny, but as a testi¬ 
mony to genius. No one would expect her 
tc make coffee of toss wafers, much less to 
be sitting with her back to the horses as 
If she were a servant. 

The wall of the Schloss park leaped up 
on one side of tliem, and In a very few 
minutes the old horse was drawn up sprawl¬ 
ing before the high, closed gates. A surly- 
looking doorkeeper peered at them through 
the bars; but at sight of Reinhardt he 
saluted; and, groaning on Its wheels, the 
drosehke was turned into the avenue. 

A slight shiver came over Sarolta, as the 
dark sombreness of the park closed In about 
them. Unlike the surrounding country, the 
trees here were nearly all oak and beech; a 
rank vegetation had been allowed to riot 
unchecked. A good deal of brown foliage 
still clung to the trees, and the untouched 
leaf-mould of years spread thick underneath. 

They emerged, however, presently Into a 
wide space, which must have been devoted 
to the pleasure-grounds, bnt which was now 
a mere stretch of overgrown grass land, with 
only here a choked-up fountain and there a 
lichen-covered balustrade to testify to past 
splendors. 

In the midst of this melancholy decadence 
rose the Altscbloss. Once the most coquettish 
expression of German baroque taste, and the 
favorite summer resort of the Electors, it 
now stood, with Its curvetted Ironwork 
rusted, its bulging balconies and Its terrace 
balustrades crumbling, its high, broad-eaved 
mansard roofs moss-grown, the most for¬ 
lorn discarded thing imaginable! Ludwigs- 
ruhe had been meant to hold the pleasant 
pomps, the mimic state, the gallantries, and 
the intrigues of a little Court, aping, in its 
puppet way, Versailles’ splendors; and its 
stones, that were carved all for smiles like 
the lips of a coquette, could have in ruin 
no dignity. 

Any one who found interest In contrasts 
might have pondered over the grim turn of 
fate that had made the Sommer Schloss of 
the princely rulers of yore a refuge for a 
Lothnar. The man who had chosen this 


dwelling-place because of its possibilities for 
a fiercely Imposed seclusion, cared as little 
for the degeneracy of Ms surroundings as 
he would have cared for Its gilded and tas- 
selled luxury. In the old days his exis¬ 
tence would hardly have been acknowledged 
within those walls, except as an apology 
for an evening's amusement. Now the stern 
son of the people ruled as no twenty-seventh 
Ludwig or ‘Friedrich-Karl had ever ruled 
over the whole province. Frankheim had 
never known such an autocrat—nay, Frank- 
helm’s own legitimate sovereign thought 
himself honored by the musician’s condes¬ 
cension and would gladly have placed a less 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by N. J. COREY 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to “How to Teach,” “What to Teach, etc. _ a ^ ress 

theory, history, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered department. Full name a a 


technical problems pertaining to musical 
accompany all inquiries. 


piano belongs to him when he plays. B 
he has had no technical exercises except the raaj 
scale and a little of Czerny. He could have a 
complished more. What works would you suggest 
*r.,-- - - <—■-— - - 

; Mathews books do i 


' This boy, unlike the other one, seems to have an 
abundance of natural aptitude. He should, however, 
have a broad training in the various pianistic technical 
formulae, which seem to have been neglected. Scales and 
arpeggios in all their forms should be taken up gradually, 
the Mastering of the Scales and Arpeggios forming a 
good compendium for this. Take up the Czerny-Lieb- 
ling, using the second book. Take several of the etudes 
and have them learned slowly and cleanly, until a 
supple finger action shows ease of action and clearness. 
Then go back over them and work them up, and you 
will find the muddy characteristics will be worked out. 
As he progresses, Heller’s studies should be used,— 
selections from opus 46, 45 and 16, interspersing in an 
interesting way. Appropriate pieces, both classical and 
modern, should be given constantly. 

Boys and Music 


“I have a boy pupil who has studied with me 
for three years ; he has done better than the aver¬ 
age; not because of unusual musical ability, but 
because he Is studious. He and I are congenial 
and his parents are fully satisfied with his work. 
He is now fourteen. When it was suggested that 
vacation was over and it was time for piano 
lessons, he strongly objected, and showed no in- 
‘-\ Might a change of teachers arouse a— 

alnam him? 1 


enthusiasm 
should specialize ii 


. _y better able to 

e boy? Do you think teachers 


?”—I. R. 


The boy music pupil is in the majority of cases a 
special problem. Boy nature needs activity, and lots 
of it. Unless he has a marked aptitude for any art or 
special study, it is very difficult to secure his attention 
or application to work. School he accepts by habit as 
a sort of necessary medicine, but the moment the doors 
close behind him for the day it is “Hurrah for the ball 
ground 1” To ask a boy to go in the house and prac¬ 
tice when he sees the other boys running pell-mell for 
the afternoon games is almost preposterous, from his 
standpoint at least. Having been confined in the 
school-room for the greater part of the day, he feels 
like the colt that has been in the barn for a number 
of hours, and now has but one feeling, to give full 
play to his physical nature. It is not only natural, but 
good for the boy. It is for this reason that modern 
educational methods are wrong. The general scheme 
of education for any given boy should be adapted to 
his special case; and if it is desired that he study 
music, its practice should be included in the regular 
hours provided for schooling, and not as something ex¬ 
tra. Children get little out of some of their studies, 
aside from the mental training. As a mental discipline, 
music is equal to any study. Therefore, when a boy 
desires music study, it should be substituted for one 
other study, not added to the whole. Sometimes this 
matter will be understood and adjusted; at present the 
music teacher has to work around it. When the boy 
mentioned in the foregoing letter was told it was 
time to resume music study, if he had realized that 
it was to be apportioned with his regular study hours 
he would have probably welcomed the idea with pleas¬ 
ure, instead of looking upon it as a terrible burden. 

What is needed in a music teacher are brains, and 
hence it makes no difference whether the instructor 
be a man or woman, so long as the necessary mental 
qualifications are present. Some of our finest teachers 
are women, and some of our finest teachers are men. 
This statement could equally well be turned about with 
the word poorest in place of finest. 

Ability as a teacher is not a question of sex. As to 
whether the boy you mention would do better to 
change to a man teacher, it would be impossible to 
answer at long range, knowing the temperament or 
ability of neither you nor the boy. It is often hard to 
determine whether a youth of fourteen will develop 
musical inclination, or not, later. At that age boys’ 
natural tastes are entirely foreign to anything that 
threatens to limit their hours of freedom. If kept at 
it, however, they sometimes later turn out to be bril¬ 


liant performers, and even enter the profession and 
prove an ornament to it. As to whether or not the 
boy may be devoid of musical talent must be deter¬ 
mined by someone in close contact with his efforts and 
their results, like yourself. 

It would be an altogether useless thing for any 
teacher to specialize in certain ages. A teacher needs 
contact with various ages, both for his own broaden¬ 
ing and also for comparative experience as a teacher. 
A teacher would become very narrow who only taught 
pupils of one age. If a teacher is successful with be¬ 
ginners, he or she should be equally fortunate with 
them whether they were ten or twenty years of age. 


Note Reading 

“I have a pupil who has great difficulty in read¬ 
ing the notes in simple exercises, especially in the 
left hand. Have given her both clefs, and have 
explained them as fully as possible, yet she can¬ 
not play the notes right.”—E. A. 


This is a case in which over much explaining is of 
very little value. Indeed a large part of what are 
termed explanations with the little ones are wasted. 
Small pupils need very little talking, but a great deal 
of opportunity to do things themselves. They do not 
understand the explanations in the first place, and for¬ 
get them almost immediately. Demonstrations gen¬ 
erally presuppose some standard of comparison, and 
children have none. Knowledge is a matter of acqui¬ 
sition with them, and little steps should be presented 
very gradually. Do not explain the staff any more to 
your pupil, but give exercises for practice. Read the 
answer to the question in this issue in regard to the 
staff. Your pupil needs practical work of this sort, and 
teachers who are most successful with their little ones 
are those most inventive in figuring simple tasks for 
their students to work on. The value of the kinder¬ 
garten systems is in this sort of work, for in them 
pupils learn primary theoretical matters before they at¬ 
tempt much at the keyboard. In this stage of progress 
you might try one half of the lesson in practice of 
this sort and the other half in finger work. Young 
teachers are very apt to rely too much on explana¬ 
tions, and too little on the practical application of sim¬ 
ple tasks. A pupil’s progress often depends upon how 
thoroughly these little preliminaries have been prac¬ 
ticed. Excellent and suggestive books for young 
teachers, providing them with many ideas to put in 
practice, are First Months in Pianoforte Instruction, by 
Palme, and Musical Ideas for Beginners, by Marion 
Ralston. Sutor’s Note Speller is of great value. 


A Baby 

“Is It wise to teach a baby of six on two les¬ 
sons a week?—L. H. 

It would be much better if such tiny pupils could 
have a lesson every day. Such small children ought 
not to be expected to practice by themselves. Some¬ 
body should always sit by them when they try to learn 
their lessons. If a teacher could do this so as to con¬ 
stantly guide the pupil aright, it would be much better. 
I have known two or three cases in which people of 
high musical intelligence, and means, have engaged a 
teacher of the highest order to give the lessons, and 
one of his young teacher-pupils secured to sit with the 
child at every practice time. 


Etude Betterment Contest 

The Etude Betterment Contest closed 
upon Oct. 31 but some time must elapse 
before the name of the winner can 
be announced as the number and char¬ 
acter of the replies demand time for 
their consideration. 


Punctuation 


“Will you 
continuous I 
following c" 
hand were 




e why there is not 01 

-- - instead of two In tl 

;cerpt? It seems to me that if tl 
o be lifted one phrase mark would el 
ai me end of measure one. The excerpt is fro 
Chopin’s Nocturne, Op. 37, No. lr — C. V. w. 



For the same reason that you have punctuation points 
in your writing, instead of running all the sentences to¬ 
gether without break. Musical ideas should be just 
as intelligently phrased as the written or printed word. 
Much playing is uninteresting because no attention is 
paid to the punctuation. To run one slur mark over the 
two ideas you mention would be just the same as if 
you omitted a comma from its proper place in your 
writing. Phrasing marks arc very carelessly placed 
in many editions, particularly the older ones. Modern 
editions, however, are paying careful attention to these 
details, and many of them make a strong point of 
their careful phrasing. In your example the first slur 
should end with the E natural, as a new idea begins 
in the next measure. The break should not be made 
very decided, however, for it is more the effect of a 
comma. 


Reed Organ to Piano 

• who Is transferrins 


i tlic r 




using finger exercises, nlso thirds and sixths tor 
wrist work, and oetaves for wrist and arm. Could 
you recommend some standard hook wlilch would 
cover all tills? Will you advise what Is best to 
keep her work well bainreed? I mean what tech¬ 
nic I should use with piece albums from the 2d 
and 3d grades on? I am puzzled how to keep 
her work well balanced in regard to scales, tech¬ 
nic and pieces.” — D. M. W. 


You do not mention how much time daily will be 
spent in practice, but on a two hour basis it will be 
a good plan to give one half hour each to technic, 
etudes, pieces, and review and memorizing. During 
the second grade Cooke’s Mastering the Scales ond 
Arpeggios may be started. Very little should be used, 
however, for to complete the work in it means to have 
become an advanced pianist. Just the preliminaries 
in the second grade, and students should be kept at any 
given exercise for weeks. I f any finger exercises are 
needed other than those you find in the Standard 
Course, you can select from your Plaidy and dictate 
exercises like the following. Show them that three 
sets of fingering are possible, and that the lower finger 
rising one key each repetition carries the figure up the 
keyboard, and that at a given point you reverse and 
descend. 



The Standard Graded Course will make a fine bad;- 
ground for you to work from. Excellent Piece Albums 
are The Little Artist. Standard Student's Classic Al¬ 
bum. First Parlor Pieces, First Recital A hum. First 
Sonatinas, First Pieces in the Classics, Mathews' Stand- 
ard Compositions in seven volumes covering the va- 
rious grades. Your publisher will gladly send you a 
graded list of studies and pieces which will help yo® 
in making a fine course. 


. mien nn<l 
the reach of m 

arDegel! hP n ° 1 ,e . 7" It were 

arpeggio, or let It go?"—E. H. T. 


v hand. Wha? 




. Il * ■ B > n ‘ervals beyond the capacity of your ham 
stretch, a light, quick leap will be necessary. E 
pianist, whether virtuoso or voung student. freqm 
has to encounter such a distribution of the cb 
f-ater in your study you will find entire etudes wf 
difficulty PUrpose of aidin g players to overcome 
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Twenty-eighth Annual 
Holiday Offer 

It is always a pleasing task at this 
time of the year to present our annual 
holiday offer of musical presents, which 
are at specially reduced rates. This year 
we have a number of novelties to present. 
Every year there has been a steady in¬ 
crease of confidence on the part of our 
readers as it becomes generally known 
that our offers are real offers, and that 
very little if any disappointments occur 
from anything we offer on these pages. 
Only the" very best at the most reasonable 
prices are here offered, and it is with 
considerable assurance gained from past 
experience, that we present this twenty- 
eighth annual offer. One of the impor¬ 
tant things is to send in your order early, 
as the mails are usually slow during the 
last rush of Christmas time, and there 
is the danger of those living away from 
Philadelphia not receiving their goods in 
time. It takes about five days to re¬ 
ceive goods from the Pacific Coast, and 
three days from Texas and the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, so send your order in plenty 
of time. 

It is expected that cash accompany 
these offers. To our regular customers 
if a charge, is made the postage is added, 
because most of the things offered on 
these pages are post free if cash is paid, 
but the postage is added if the offers 
are put on our books. 

We wish you all a very happy and 
enjoyable Christmas holiday. 


Christmas 

Music 

Those who have not yet made final 
plans as regards music for Christmas 
Services, should write at once for an as¬ 
sortment of anthems or solos for the oc¬ 
casion. We have an exceptionally inter¬ 
esting line of bright, singable, tuneful 
anthems adapted to the needs of choirs 
of all degrees of efficiency, and the most 
exacting choir master may easily supply 
his organization from the Presser catalog. 
On another page will be found a care¬ 
fully selected list of what we consider 
our very best mnsic of this character. 
All requests for Christmas music for 
examination are given immediate atten- 


Christmas 

Cantatas 

In addition to the standard favorites of 
this class that we always carry in stock and 
with which most directors are familiar, 
we have recently added several new 
works from the catalogs of other pub- 
lishers and have issued some new ones 
°f our own; among these we direct spe- 
cial attention to Chaffin’s Holy Night, 
Stuffs’ The King Cometh and Petrie’s 
The Greatest Gift. These cantatas are 
within the reach of the average church 
choir, both as regards difficulty and 
■ength, and a few rehearsals should suf- 
to insure a smooth performance, 
copies may be had for examination 
ind we urge all leaders to try these be- 
. 0,e making a final choice of a cantata 
or this Christmas. 


Important 

Announcement 

The music publishers of the U. S. 
have discussed for a number of years 
the advisability of reducing the size of 
the paper upon which sheet music is 
printed. No change to be made in the 
size of the plate, simply a reducing of 
the excessively wide margins. 

We have decided in connection with one 
other large publisher to immediately be¬ 
gin the use of paper which Will make 
sheet music the size of the Presser Col¬ 
lection page. 

The advantages of this in the few edi¬ 
tions which so far have been published 
have been proven. There has been no 
word of camplaint, but many words of 
commendation. The music in this slightly 
reduced size is much more easily handled, 
both on the piano and by singers. The mu¬ 
sic will take less space on the piano. It will 
be much more easily turned; will not fall 
ox r er, being much stiffer, thus retaining 
its upright position. 

The economical advantages are very 
great, a large amount of paper, not to 
mention the amount of printing press 
space, postage, shelf space, all of this 
and more being an actual saving; and 
just at the present time, with the increas¬ 
ing cost of everything, this advantage is 
doubly important. It means that the rise 
in the price of at least one thing will be 
delayed for a long time to come. 

The use of a smaller size in collections 
of sheet music, like the Presser Collec¬ 
tion and the other library editions, has 
always been received with favor. This 
change in size is the only one that has 
ever occurred with the exception of the 
introduction of the octavo size, many 
years ago, for church music. 

Professionally, mechanically, and com¬ 
mercially we can see every reason for 
making this change in the size of sheet 
music. The new size is 9% inches wide 
by 12 inches long. 


The Organ 
By John Stainer 

There has long been a demand for a 
new and improved edition of this stand¬ 
ard work. The chief disadvantage in the 
original edition lies in the finger mark¬ 
ings, in which the English system is fol¬ 
lowed. In our new edition this has been 
changed, and besides, many other improve¬ 
ments have been made without in any 
way violating the original text. Probably 
more organists have learned from this 
book than from any other work, and it 
should hold its popularity for many years 
to come. Our new edition will be su¬ 
perior in all respects. The special in¬ 
troductory price is 30 cents, postpaid. 


Elijah and 
Messiah 

These two oratorios are still on the 
special offer. The delay in the issuing 
of these works has been caused by the 
War, as the plates for them are coming 
from abroad, and ocean travel is very 
much interrupted at the present time. 
However, we are in hopes of receiving 
the plates almost any time. The works 
will then be issued and sent to those who 
have subscribed for them in advance. 
Only one sample copy is allowed at our 
advance price of 30 cents for each work, 
or 60 cents for both, postpaid. 


Album of Sacred 
Piano Music 

There are many occasions when an al¬ 
bum of this type will prove useful. Sa¬ 
cred music or music of a quiet and tran¬ 
quil character is in demand not only 
for Sunday playing, and for playing at 
religious meetings, but for many other 
times when one seeks for music of this 
nature. Our new volume will contain 
many pieces which are not to be found 
in any other collection, together with a 
number of new interesting arrangements 
and transcriptions. The book will be a 
real addition to the library of any pian¬ 
ist. In point of difficulty the pieces will 
be chiefly of intermediate grade. Our 
special price in advance of publication is 
35 c :nts, postpaid. 


Bach’s Well-tempered 
Clavichord 

Our new edition of Bach’s Well-tem¬ 
pered Clavichord, Volume I, is now 
nearly ready. No pains have been spared 
to make this edition the very best pos¬ 
sible. Although it follows the famous 
edition by Czerny, nevertheless, careful 
revisions have been made in comparison 
with the various standard texts, and a new 
and handsome set of plates has been pre¬ 
pared. Just as soon as the piano student 
is sufficiently advanced this work should 
be taken up. Ordinarily, when a student 
lias played the Two- and Three-Part In¬ 
ventions of Bach and the majority of the 
Cramer studies, Bach’s Well-tempered 
Clavichord may follow right on. The 
study of these fugues results not only in 
general musical and technical advance¬ 
ment, but it is also a positive intellectual 
treat. One may play these fugues for 
many years and still discover new beau¬ 
ties and new examples of ingenuity in 
musical structure. Our special introduc¬ 
tory price for Volume I is 30 cents, 
postpaid. 

Standard Advanced Pieces 
for the Pianoforte 

We have in preparation another one of 
our volumes made from the special large 
plates. This volume will consist of pieces 
of rather advanced nature, suited for re¬ 
cital and concert work, not necessarily 
brilliant pieces, but pieces of real sub¬ 
stantial worth by standard and contem¬ 
porary writers. The pieces will lie chiefly 
in grades four to six, with possibly a few 
still more advanced. All the preceding 
volumes in this series have been im¬ 
mensely popular and the new volume will 
equal all the others in general excellence. 
It will contain a larger number of pieces 
under the one cover than any similar 
volume. The special introductory price 
in advance of publication will be 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


Ten Melodic Studies 
By A. Sartorio, Op. 1090 

These studies will be continued on 
the special offer during the present 
month. They are, first of all, without 
any difficult stretches, and are suitable 
for small hands. They are in the inter¬ 
mediate grade, about the latter part of 
the second year of study. They are tech¬ 
nical without being mechanical, and they 
have sufficient rhythm to make them in¬ 
teresting. Some of them are almost ap¬ 
proaching pieces. We take pleasure in 
recommending this set of studies by this 
famous educator and composer, and we 
are sure that there will be no disappoint¬ 
ment to anyone ordering them. Our 
special advance price is but 15 cents 
postpaid. 


Zal—Musical Romance 
By Rupert Hughes 

We have a number of .copies of a de¬ 
lightful musical novel by' the critic and 
playright, Rupert Hughes, entitled Zal, 
The retail price of this novel is $1.50. 
The copies that we have will be furnished 
to the readers of The Etude for 65 
cents, postpaid. A very suitable Christ¬ 
mas present to music lovers. 


Schmoll Method for 
the Pianoforte 

This will be the last month in which 
the advance rate on this very interesting 
and important work can be had. There 
is absolutely no risk to any active teacher 
to purchase one sample volume of this 
work. One is sure to get something 
very original and interesting. The very 
fact that the original edition has gone 
through the 29th edition is sufficient 
proof that the work has real merit. We 
cannot recommend the book.too highly. 
If you have not already sent in an order 
for the book, do so at once. Our special 
advance price is 30 cents postpaid. 

Technics for the Piano 
By R. Schwalm 

The work is now ready, but the special 
introductory offer will be continued dur¬ 
ing the current month. Sehwalm’s Tech¬ 
nics has been one of the standard works 
for many years, and with good reason. It 
is one of the most compact books, easy 
to handle, and yet it contains all the 
necessary conventional technical features, 
arranged in logical and progressive order. 
It is a book which may be used during 
a number of years for daily practice. 
The special price in advance of publica¬ 
tion is 20 cents, postpaid. 

Easy Octave Studies 

We are continuing during the current 
month the special introductory offer on 
our new book of easy octave studies. 
There are, of course, many books of oc¬ 
tave studies on the market, but there are 
few, if any, which may lie used to any ad¬ 
vantage in the earlier grades. Nowadays 
octave practice should be taken up just 
as soon as the hand has sufficient span. 
Our object in preparing this new book 
has been to provide for just such study. 
In other words, a book which may be 
taken up in the second grade and in the 
early third grade. The studies have 
been compiled from all sources, and the 
entire literature of educational piano 
music has been gone over. This new work 
will be ready in a short time. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication is 15 cents, postpaid. 

60 Progressive Exerfises 
By J. Pischna 

This work is now ready fc: the press, 
hut we will continue the specia, offer dur¬ 
ing the current month. The 30 Exer¬ 
cises by Pischna constitute one of the 
most famous of modern technic books. 
This work is intended for daily practice 
and it may be used to good advantage 
during several years. It is a compen¬ 
dium of all the necessary things in tech¬ 
nic. It may be used to the best advan¬ 
tage to follow the “Little Pischna,” which 
is a more elementary work of similar 
nature. Our new edition has been pre¬ 
pared with the utmost care by Mr. Mau- 
rits Leefson, the well-known pianist and 
teacher. Our special price in advance of 
publication is 25 cents per copy, postpaid. 

Four American Indian Songs 
for Violin and Piano 
By Thurlow Lieurance 

Mr. Thurlow Lieurance has been very 
successful in his vocal and piano trans¬ 
criptions of a number of the songs of the 
American Indians. Mr. Lieurance has 
lived among the Indians, and in addition 
to transcribing their songs literally, he 
has entered into the real spirit of them. 
We take pleasure in announcing a new 
volume of four of these songs, which have 
been arranged for violin and piano. 
These pieces will make genuine recital 
novelties. The melodies in themselves are 
very beautiful and expressive, and as 
transcribed they just fit the violin. The 
piano accompaniments also are interest¬ 
ing giving sufficient support to the solo 
instrument. The harmonies are naive and 
characteristic. The four songs will be 
published complete in one volume. Our 
introductory price for the volume will be 
25 cents, postpaid. 
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Young Folks’ Musical 
Study Playlets, by 
Carol Sherman 

Children are delighted with the idea 
of making believe that they are historical 
personages. Similar books of plays deal¬ 
ing with Columbus, Washington, Frank¬ 
lin, etc., are used with great success by 
public schools in all parts of the country. 
Now, music teachers will have a chance 
to adopt the same idea in their own 
work. The plays need not be acted, they 
may simply be read in the class,—each 
member of the class having his own book 
and reading his own part. Yet with a 
little ingenuity and a little activity they 
may be given in the studio in dramatic 
form, if the teacher desires. There are 
eight playlets in the coming book treat¬ 
ing the lives of the following eight com¬ 
posers: Handel, Bach, Mozart, Beet¬ 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin 
and Wagner. The special advance of 
publication price for this novel and prac¬ 
tical work, which should add great zest 
to the teacher’s class activities, is 40 


Melodies of the Past 
Arranged for the Pianoforte 
By M. Greenwald 

This is another new volume which we 
have in preparation. It is a real novelty. 
It consists of many of the famous old 
melodies, chiefly folk songs arranged in 
easy manner for the pianoforte. In each 
case the words of the first verse of the 
song are given. Following the original 
theme are one or two variations. These 
variations add musical interest, and 
really enhance the value of the original 
melody. The pieces all lie in the second 
grade. Some of the melodies included 
are Annie Laurie, Robin Adair, Soldier’s 
Farewell, America, Long Long Ago, etc. 
The special introductory price for this 
new volume will be 25 cents, postpaid. 

Children’s Songs and Games 
By M. Greenwald 

This is a unique collection of children’s 
songs. In each number the song is first 
given in its original form arranged for 
piano and the words are supplied so that 
it may be sung. In addition there are 
one or two variations, very attractive and 
easy to play. In the first part of the 
book the directions are given for playing 
each of the games. This volume may be 
used either for recreation or instruction, 
and it will also be very convenient for 
kindergarten use. Our special introduc¬ 
tory price on this volume is 30 cents 
postpaid. 


Pictures from Storyland 
By David Dick Slater. Op. 98 

This new volume is now ready, but the 
special introductory offer will be contin¬ 
ued during the current month. This is 
one of the prettiest and most interesting 
sets of easy teaching pieces that we have 
seen in a long while. All the pieces are 
both original and characteristic. From the 
technical standpoint they have real edu¬ 
cational value and they may be taken 
up to good advantage by second grade 
students. Our special advance price • is 
25 cents, postpaid. 

Engelmann Album for 
Four Hands 

We will continue during the current 
month the special offer on this new four 
hand volume. Many of Engelmann’s 
most popular piano solos have been ar¬ 
ranged very effectively- for four hands, 
and in addition there are other original 
pieces of his in duet form. All thesd 
numbers will go to make up an exceed¬ 
ingly attractive duet album, affording 
material for home recreation, for practice 
in ensemble playing, and for recital use. 
Hans Engelmann was one of the most 
popular writers of drawing-room music. 
The special price of this book in advance 
of publication will be 20 cents postpaid. 


Operetta—Mother Goose Island 
Spaulding 

We are issuing an interesting enter¬ 
tainment for young folks in the shape 
of an Operetta by the popular composer 
George L. Spaulding. Tnis worn has all 
the good points of a light, phasing, and 
short operetta. There are few charac¬ 
ters, very little costume, and inexpensive 
staging. The principal character is 
Mother Goose, the “idol of childhood,” 
with her adopted family, Little Bo Peep 
and Little Jack Horner, and the rest of 
them, eleven in all. Besides these, there 
is a teacher, with four of her pupils. 
The teacher and pupils make the journey 
to the Island of Mother Goose. The 
properties are the watch and chain and 
a large cardboard shoe, and the decora¬ 
tions of shrubs and trees is optional. 
There are two scenes in the little Oper¬ 
etta. The one scene is where the teacher 
invites the pupils to visit Mother Goose 
Island. The second scene represents 
Mother Goose and the visitors just ar¬ 
rived, and they are introduced to the 
celebrated family. It makes a very en¬ 
joyable, pure, and innocent evening en¬ 
tertainment for children. The music is 
of a light, melodic, and catchy nature. 
We hope to have this little Operetta 
ready before the season closes, and it 
can yet be given by anyone during the 
present season. Our special advance 
price for sample copies will be 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

A New “Child’s Own Book 
Of Great Musicians” 

The phenomenal success of the Child’s 
Own Book of Great Musicians, repre¬ 
sented by the volumes on Bach, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert and 
Schumann, has led to the publication of 
another volume, Chopin. It is a fasci¬ 
nating little biography, written in a 
style that makes an instant appeal to 
children. In mechanical detail this vol¬ 
ume is like the first—pictures are sup¬ 
plied for cutting out and pasting in, as 
are needle and thread for binding. The 
feature of leaving space for an original 
composition is very stimulating and help¬ 
ful. 

The volumes on Bach, Handel, Men¬ 
delssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann 
are still available, the price of these 
being 15 cents each volume. Special ad¬ 
vance of publication price for “Chopin” 
is 10 cents. 


Pleyel’s Duets for 
the Violin 

Ignaz Pleyel was one of the most suc¬ 
cessful among all the older writers of 
educational music for the violin. He 
made a specialty of easier works. His 
duets for two violins in particular have 
been popular for many years. They are 
pleasing from the musical standpoint and 
they contain much valuable ' instructive 
material. The education of the young 
violinist is incomplete without a knowl¬ 
edge of these duets. Our new edition 
has been carefully prepared, and it is 
now offered at the special introductory 
price of 15 cents postpaid. 

Elementary Violin Method 
for Beginners 
By Wohlfahrt, Op. 38 

Mr. Robert Braine, who has prepared 
our new edition of Wohlfahrt’s Method 
for Beginners, is very enthusiastic about 
this book. While it is a work which has 
held its popularity for many years, a 
closer examination of it seems to disclose 
new points of merit. Our new and up- 
to-date edition will be everything that it 
ought to be and none will be disappointed. 
The work is now very nearly ready for 
the press. The special introductory price 
in advance of publication is 25 cents post- 


Your Christmas 
Problem Solved 

“If, instead of a gem, or even a fl ow f*’ 
you could cast the gift of music into the 
homes of others, that would be giving as 
the Angels give.’’ 

Like all others at this Season of the 
Year, you have the Christmas Problem 
squarely before you, wondering what to 
give this or that one, what will be most 
appreciated—most wanted. 

THOUSANDS of ETUDE Subscrip¬ 
tions are given as CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
each year—twelve time reminders of the 
giver—Teacher to Pupil, Husband to 
Wife, Mother to Daughter, Brother to 
Sister, Friend to Friend. 

Nothing costing so little, yet represent- 
ing so much will have a more lasting and 
appreciative effect with those to whom 
you give, than a Gift Subscription to THE 
ETUDE. 

The following offers present an unusual 
opportunity for the quick and easy solu¬ 
tion of your CHRISTMAS PROBLEM, 
the prices quoted being good until Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1916, only: 

I Gift Subscription. ©1 fiA 

To THE ETUDE. 

2 Gift Subscriptions.flPO 7A 

To THE ETUDE.<JP^. / O 

3 Gift Subscriptions.f 9 

To THE ETUDE.tJPO. / O 

5 Gift Subscriptions.CP Ci AA 

To THE ETUDE.U. UU 

i A Gift Subscriptions.1 A AA 

1U To THE ETUDE.tJP 1 U.UU 

Holiday Premium 
Rewards 

Experience shows that just preceding the 
Christmas Holidays ETUDE Subscrip¬ 
tion-getting by our Premium Workers re¬ 
quires but the slightest effort, there being 
the added talking point of THE ETUDE’S 
unique value and appropriateness as a 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. For this year’s 
workers we have arranged some most un¬ 
usually attractive offers, as per page 833 
of this issue. Also, there has just been 
delivered from the Press, our new 32-page 
Premium Catalog listing some one thou¬ 
sand different articles, a postal request for 
which will bring it to you FREE. 

Here we want to bring to vour particu¬ 
lar attention the “PEERLESS” Manicure 
Set we are offering for FIVE Subscrip¬ 
tions at $1.50 each, this set being right¬ 
fully named “Peerless,” and consisting of a 
nail file, scissors, cuticle knife, nail cleaner, 
buffer and button hook, each handled with 
best obtainable imitation ivorv, packed in 
leather satin-lined roll. A real companion 
at all times. 

New Bronze 
Plaques 

We take pleasure in offering something 
new and unique for Christmas presents 
to musicians. These are in the shape of 
genuine Bronze Piaques. We have pur¬ 
chased the entire collection, which is 
necessarily limited. The prices that we 
are asking are about one-half of the 

twI i° T ^ CSe art Pinductions. 
There are two sizes, four inches and 
seven inches m diameter. Thev are 
mounted on hard wood, mahogany and 
walnut. We have plaques of the fol- 
h-wmg musicians: Wagner, Beethoven 
and Mozart in the four-inch size, and 
Mendelssohn and Mozart in the seven- 
inch size. Our price for the small 
postpaid, will be 75 cents, and for the 
^ iT These Portraits are *by 

the celebrated sculptor, Jusko, and are 
really of exceptional value ft £ ™i 
owin S to the prohibitive cost of She 

ssf«S"i£r 

very gl»d indeed to fanild, them to n^ 
SSTSy* * b “" P'"**- Send 


Bound Volumes of 
Standard Music 

If you have ever received a finely 
bound volume of music as a Christmas 
gift, there is no need in telling you here 
what a delightfully appropriate present 
such a collection makes. The fresh clean 
print, the smell of the new paper and 
most of all the vision of many hours of 
future happiness at the keyboard, all 
these things make the bound volume 
something that focuses pleasure around 
the present. The following prices are 
special net Holiday prices for buyers 
who appreciate the need for economy in 
this day of increased costs. The price 
includes postage where cash is sent The 
bindings are strong and artistic. 

Regular Holiday 
Price. Price. 

Piano Music 
Beethoven Sonatas. Vols; 1 

and II. each.$2.50 *1.75 

Chopin Album . 2.00 1.50 

Chamlnade Album . 2.50 1.75 

Godard Album . 2.50 1.75 

Grieg Album. 2.50 1.75 

Liszt (D’Albert) 15 Rhap¬ 
sodies, complete. 3.00 2.25 

Mozart Sonatas . 8.00 2.25 

Wagner-Llszt Album. 2.50 1.75 

Vocal Music 
Schubert Vocal Album (2 
vols.. High and Low) each. $3.00 *2.25 
Schumann Vocal Album (2 
vols.. High and low) each. 2.50 1.75 

Organ Music 

Organ Melodies (Landon) .. $1.00 * .67 

Organ Player (Orem) . 1.50 1.00 

Organ Repertoire (Orem) .. 1.50 1.00 


Musical 

Calendars 

Our calendars for 1917 will contain a 
variety of subjects, all musical. The im¬ 
portation of calendars has been entirely- 
stopped, owing to the war. We have, how¬ 
ever, a limited stock of the designs of the 
previous year on hand which we will work 
in with this year’s variety. The new cal¬ 
endars will be somewhat on the designs 
that are now used in modem photography, 
very artistic and effective. Tne prices re¬ 
main exactly the same as they did in pre¬ 
vious years, that is 10 cents apiece, or 
$1.00 a dozen, postpaid, although the cost 
of a number of these will be very much 
greater than we have ever paid" for a 
calendar before. The designs in each 
dozen ordered will be assorted. 

Medallions 

Good photographs covered with cellu¬ 
loid, giving a highly polished finish, made 
in two sizes, four-inch round and cabinet 
oval, both with an easel on the back, of 
the great masters, at the small price of 
25 cents each, postpaid, will make a 
most desirable gift to a musical person. 
They will add greatly as an ornament to 
the music studio or library table. The 
subjects are as follows: 

Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Verdi and Wagner 

New and Attractive 
Musical Jewelry Novelties 

This series of designs of musical jew¬ 
elry has been found quite acceptable by 
our patrons for a number of Christmas 
seasons past The articles make inex¬ 
pensive gifts. The list with prices will 
be found on page 897. 

Novzlties: 

Lyre Stick Pin. Sterling silver, silver 
finish, 25 cents each. 

Ladies’ Bangle Stick Pin. Bangles in 
enamel finish, dark blue, light blue. red. 
white or black, 38 cents per set of three. 

Sterling silver, silver finish, $1 per set. 

Cuff Button and Pin Set. Enamel fin¬ 
ish, dark blue, light blue, red, white or 
black, 35 cents per set. 

Rolled Gold Filled Bangle Bracelet 
Bangles in three sentiments, enamel finish, 
dark blue, light blue, red. white or black, 
60 and 75 cents each. 

Sorting silver, silver finish, $125 and 
$1.50 each. 
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Ukulele 

Outfit 

Do you play the ukulele? If not— 
w hy not? It is easy and fascinating. 
The ukulele is now universally acknowl¬ 
edged as an ideal instrument for accom¬ 
paniment to the voice. Its sweet tones 
are familiar in all parts of the country, 
it is a native Hawaiian instrument made 
of noa wood. It is the shape of a small 
guitar, and is strung with four violin 
strings. Considering the size of the in¬ 
strument it possesses a great volume of 
tone, it can accompany any instrument, 
hut it is at its best with the voice, 
either in native Hawaiian airs, popular 
or classic music. In various parts of the 
country it has completely supplanted the 
mandolin and guitar. 

Easy to learn—as a beginner can de¬ 
rive more pleasure after a few lessons 
than a year’s study of any other instru¬ 
ment, and the music of the Hawaiians is 
the most fascinating. It has captivated 
thousands of people from all over the 
world, and it is not a fad, but has come 
to stay—the weirdly beautiful music is 
so plaintive that one has only to hear it 
and then he will understand its great 
popularity. 

Ukulele Holiday 
Specials 

1. A Good Toned Ukulele —extra set of 
strings, instruction book and cover. 

Regular price $10.00. Holiday price 
$7.50. 

2. An Extra Fine Toned Ukulele, 
nicely inlaid with beaded edge and hand 
polished—extra set of strings, instruction 
book and canvas case. Regular price 
$15.00. Holiday price $10.00. 

3. A Beautiful Ukulele —powerful and 
sweet tone—beautifully inlaid; an in¬ 
strument that the possessor will be proud 
of—including canvas case, an extra set 
of our famous Etude strings and an in¬ 
struction book. Only a limited number 
at this price. Send in your order early 
so that we can deliver before the holi¬ 
days. 

Regular price $20.00. Special holiday 
offer $15.00. 


Art Engravings 

We have a number of art engravings 
that are extremely valuable for decora¬ 
tive purposes, either for the studio or 
for gifts. There are eight of these as 
follows: Wagner, Gounod, Schumann, 
Liszt, Moszkowski, Grieg, Paderewski, 
Tschaikowski. These will be sold while 
they last for 5 cents apiece, or 30 cents 
for the set. These are not the ordinary- 
pictures, but something artistic, and 
worth about five times the price we ask 
for them. 


Special Holiday 
Magazine Clubs 

The demand for subscriptions to Maga¬ 
zines as Christmas Gifts grows larger and 
larger each year, and for the benefit of 
ETUDE readers wishing to make gifts of 
some of the general magazines, or sub¬ 
scribing for themselves, we have arranged 
the following specially selected clubs which 
present opportunities for very material 
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| MUSIC ALBUMS MAKE USEFUL AND INEXPE NSIVE GIFTS 


50 CENT COLLECTIONS 
At Special Holiday Prices 


PIANO COLLECTIONS FOR RECITAI 
AND HOME Holiday C 
Price Posl 

Album of Lyric Pieces, 26 pcs.I 

Left Hand Recreation Album, 29 pcs. 

Standard Compositions—W. S. B. Mathews, Voi. 
I„ Grade 1, to Voi. VII., Grade 7, each.... 

PIANO DUETS 

Childhood Days—Duets for Teacher and Pupil 

(Harthan), 31 pcs.. 

Duet Hour, 31 pcs. 

Four Hand Parlor Pieces, 17 pcs. 

In the Greenwood—Bilbro. 

fcchAlbum—Fou'Haids^Dpcs!'. 

Operatic Album, IS pcs. 

Standard Duet Player’s Album. 

Very First Duet Book. 

You and I (Spaulding), 17 pcs. 

MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG 
Five Forest Sketches—Harker. 

Fiower P B 0 aUads-Se U nou n . 

LittTe e Art1st—Terry n ° Ur . 

Merry Rhymes for Childhood Times-Bugbee ... 
Mother Goose Duets—Theodora Dutton, 10 pcs. 
Musical PicttJTe Book—Octavia Hudson, 17 pcs.. 
Musical Poems for the Children-Octavia Hudson, 

Musicafriioughti'foV Little Tots-Bugbee. 25 pcs. 
Nature Studies and Action Songs-Bristow, 10 pcs. 

Souvenirs of the Masters—Spaulding. 

Tone Stories—Daniel Rowe, 20 pcs. 

Treble Clef Album. 26 pcs. 

Tunes and Rhymes— Spaulding, 14 pcs. 

Very First Pieces, The, 29 pcs. 

Well Known Fables-Spaulding. 16 pcs. 

What They Do in Wondertown—Alden. 

Young Player’s Album. 

Youthful Diversions—Spaulding, 14 pcs. 


_the Young and Scenes . 

-R. Schumann, 56 pcs. 

Bach Album, 24 pcs. 

Beethoven’s Easier Piano Compo 
Chopin's Complete Waltzes, 14 pc 


50 CENT COLLECTIONS 
At Special Holiday Prices 


Holiday Cash Price Post 


First Sonatina Album, 22 pcs 

Lyric Pieces, Op. 12—Ed. Gr 
Lyric Pieces, Op. 43—Ed. Gi 

Schubert’s Moments Musical.. 

Sonatina Album. Abridged Ed. (Kohlr 
Sonatinas for Piano—M. Clementi, 12 


ifpcs... 


i-F. Kuhlau 
POPULAR PIANO ALBUMS 

of Easy Pieces—H. Engelmann, 26 pc< 
of Favorite Pieccs-H. Engelmann, 18 j 


:es, 34 p< 
.. Readi-~ 
:ach. •. • 


g Albuir 


>r II, 


Little Home Player—Piano or Organ, 28 pcs... 

Modern Dance Album, 18 pcs. 

Musical Pictures—Piano or Organ, 32 pcs. 

Old Favorites Album. 

Piano Player’s Repertoire of Popular Pieces, 39 pcs. 
24Pieces for Small Hands-H. Engelmann, 24 pcs. 

Popular Home Collection, 46 pcs. 

Popular Parlor Album, 23 pcs. 

Popular Recital Repertoire, 31 pcs... 

School and Home Marches, 20 pcs. 

Standard Brilliant Album. 

Standard Opera Album, 15 pcs.. 


_:’s Class 

th Century Dane 


: Album.. 


VOCAL ALBUMS 

Singer’s Repertoire, Medium Voice, 38 pcs. 
Standard Vocalis*', 50 songs. 

VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Selected Classics—F. A. Franklin, 19 

Society Dance Album. 

Standard Violinist, 27pcs.. .. 

ORGAN 

Reed Organ Player. 

Standard Organist (Pipe Organ), 43 i 


75 CENT COLLECTIONS 
At Special Holiday Prices 


Church and Home, Sacred Songs, High or Low 
Echoes from Childhood, Songlets, Wilson, 


_s’ Song Book, Neidlinger.. 

Musical Impressions, Harris. 

Musical Zoo, 4 Hands. 

New Rhymes and Tunes for Little Pianists, 

Cramm. 

Parlor and School Marches, 32 pcs. 

Pictures From Story Land (Plates), 12 pcs. 

Pussy Willow and Other Nature Songs. Grant. 
Rhyming Tunes for Little Players, Hannah 

Sacred Duets, for all voices, 19 pcs. 

Salon Album for Piano Solo. Voi. I. 

Schumann Selected Works, Piano, 34 pcs. ... 
Sixteen Instructive Four Hand Piano Pieces, 

Newman, 16 pcs. 

Sonata Album, Kohler,30 pcs.,2 vols., either voi. 

Sonatina Album, Kohler, 15pcs.. 

Story Time and Play Time, Swift. 

Study and Pleasure, Koelling, 26 pcs. 

Ten Five-note Recreations, Krogmann. 

Toy Shop Sketches (Rogers). 

Young Virtuoso, 33 pcs. 


$1.00 COLLECTIONS 
At Special Holiday Prices 


VOCAL ALBUM Frk.F.st, 

Artistic Vocal Album, 29 pcs. $ 

PIANO ALBUMS 

Album of Instructive Pieces, (Then. Preiser), 

34 pcs. 

Beethoven, Select ions from PianoWorks.il pcs. 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, Piano Solo. 2 

books, either one. 

Chopin, Selected Works. 32 pcs. 

Chopin Lighter Compositions, 20 pcs. 

Classic and Modern Gems for Reed Organ, 58pci. 
Concert Album,Yol. I, Piano(elassical),25 pci. 
Concert Album, Voi. II. Piano (popular) 25 pci. 

Concert Duets, Piano. 24 pcs. 

Four Hand Miscellany, 25 pcs. 

Grieg, Album of Miscellaneous Piano Compo- 

Koelling, C. Teacher and Pupil, Piano Duets, 
Book I or II. 30 pcs., each. 


Masterpiece, for Piano. 24 pc. .. 

Mendelssohn, Songs Without Words, 84 pci 
Modern Drawing Room Pieces, Pisno, ft pcs. 
Modern Sonatinas, Compiled by Leefion, 23 

MoJcrn Student, Voi. I. ii pcs. 

Modern Student. Voi. II, 21 pc.. 

Moszkowski, Spanish Dances,Four Hindi,Spci 

Moszkowski. Spanish Dances, Piano Soto. 

Organ Melodies (I.andon), 47 pcs.. 

'•cliuhcM I antasies, 16 pcs. 

Standard Concert Etudes. Msthews . 

StandardFirst and Second Grade Pieces, 41 pcs. 
StandardThird and Fourth Grade Pieces, 38 pci. 
Standard Fifth and Sizth Grade Pieces, 28 pcs. 

Standard Graded Songs, 2 vols., each - 

Standard Overture Album, Four Hand.. 

Sonatina Album, Preiser .. 

Studies in Melody Playing, Voi. I, 31 pe. 
Studies In Melody Playing. Voi. It, 21 pci 
Trsnquil Hours, hsno. jlpes..,. .... 


| BOOKS—Entertaining-Instructive—AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 




RICHARD WAGNER 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS 

By A. JULL1EN 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.00 
Regular Price, $1.75 

A fascinating volume, containing a 
wealth of information on the subject 
perenially interesting. The present vol¬ 
ume was translated from the French 
edition, but it contains considerable 
material that was not in the original, 
especially in the way of illustrations. 
There are many interesting drawings 
and caricatures that must prove very 
attractive to all music lovers, whether 
they are devotees of Wagner or not. 
There are copies of many contemporary 
letters and critiques, covering the first 
performance of the operas. Altogether 
a book which will prove extremely allur¬ 
ing to the general reader as well as to 
the professional musician. 

ZAL 

An International Romance 
By RUPERT HUGHES 
Special Holiday Cash Price, 65 cents' 

Regular Price, $1.50 

A gripping story of art and life, by 
one of the most successful present-day 
writers of fiction. The plot centers in 
the career of a Polish virtuoso pianist 
who comes to this country for concertiz- 
ing, and, as it develops it reveals his 
perplexities and difficulties in trying to 
please a fickle public and the more un¬ 
certain critics. Of course, there is the 
inevitable love episode with an Ameri¬ 
can girl, whom he finally marries. The 
book is full of adventure and romance, 
and will appeal especially to the music 
lover, as its author is sufficiently con¬ 
versant with musical subjects to talk 
intelligently about them. 

THEO. PRESSER CO. 


GREAT PIANISTS ON THE ART OF 
PIANO PLAYING 

Holiday Cash Price, $1.00 

Regular Price, $1.50 

In the author’s own words—“the stu¬ 
dent, the teacher, and the music lover 
who acquaints himself with the opinions 
of the different masters of the keyboard 
cannot fail to have a very clear insight 
into the best contemporary ideas upon 
technic, interpretation, style and expres¬ 
sion.” And how eager we all are to 
develop a technic, to improve our" style, 
to learn all we can about correct inter¬ 
pretation! These “educational confer¬ 
ences” with nineteen of the greatest con¬ 
temporary virtuosos of the piano, such 
as Busoni, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Bauer, 
Teresa Carreno, de Pachmann, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, and Joseph Hofmann, 
cover every phase of piano-playing, from 
scales to concert repertoire. 

CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 
MUSICIANS 

By THOMAS TAPPER 
Six Volumes—Price, each voi., 15 cents 

The popularity of this series of musi¬ 
cal biography for young people is simfily 
phenomenal. Judged by the tremendous 
sales the books have enjoyed ever since 
publication, it is safe to say that few if 
any recent children’s books can com¬ 
pare with them. They make an ideal 
gift, furnishing no end of pleasure and 
entertainment, and at the same time they 
are highly instructive, developing the 
child’s powers of self expression and 
initiative. The volumes now ready are 
Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann. 


THE PETITE LIBRARY 


Special Holiday Cash Price, Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1.20 

Regular Price, Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $2.00 

Miniature volumes (2J4 x 3J4 inches) 
that are just packed with musical lore. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to find else¬ 
where so much valuable information in 
so small a space. The style is extremely 
readable, and there are many anecdotes 
that lend zest and interest. Every 
music lover should own a set of these 
handy volumes. As a gift, they are 
“just the thing.” The titles include Han¬ 
del, Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, Mendels¬ 
sohn, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart. 

GALLERY OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 
GALLERY OF EMINENT MUSICIANS 
GALLERY OF DISTINGUISHED 
MUSICIANS 

Special Holiday Cash Price, in Paper, 
50 cents each; in Leather, $1.00 each. 

Regular Price, in Paper. 75 cent, eachl 
in Leather, $1.50 each 

These three volumes containing alto¬ 
gether no less than 200 portraits, and 
biographies in addition, of the world’s 
foremost composers, singers, violinists, 
organists and teachers who have lived 
during the last two centuries, form an 
art gallery and a series of biographies 
impossible to obtain otherwise in so at¬ 
tractive and so condensed, and yet com- 
piete a form. Bound in full flexible 
leather and gilt they make a real Christ¬ 
mas gift book. We make a price on the 
lead! 6 SEt ° f ^ ^ ' n paper and $2-50 in 


“Everything in Music” 


i7i;.1.Ai,Vi,Ai,^ 

MUSICAL SKETCHES 

By EL1SE POLKO 

Special Holiday Cash Price, 75 cents 

Regular Price, $125 

This book i$ full of inspiration, and it 
will do much to awaken musical appre¬ 
ciation. The stories or sketches of the 
composers are in every case founded on 
facts, although with stories woven 
around them. The work is illustrated 
with sixteen portraits. 

WELL KNOWN PIANO SOLOS: HOW 
TO PLAY THEM 

By CHARLES H. WILKINSON 

Special Holiday Cash Price, $1.00 
Regular Price. $1.50 

“If only I knew what the composers 
meant!” How often we find ourselves 
voicing some such sentiments as these, 
and how grateful we are to get assist¬ 
ance. In Wilkinson’s Well-known Piano 
Solos: How to Play Them, pianists— 
both students and teachers—will find 
just what will prove most helpful and 
stimulating. The volume covers a very 
wide range of composers, both classic 
and modern, especially helping to an 
understanding of the racial differences 
of the composers. The discussions, 
though short, arc by no means shal- 
low or cursory, but extremely criti¬ 
cal and in each case truly more than 
the equivalent of a lesson; with this 
added benefit that the teacher is here 
always present for continual consulta¬ 
tion. Pianists can hardly afford to be 
without this valuable book. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Holiday Offer of Musical Gifts 

We take pleasure in presenting to our subscribers and patrons the Twenty-eighth 1st, 1917, as our special arrangements with the publishers expire on that date. In 

Annual Special Holiday Offer. This list contains about all that is good in musical order to avoid delay and insure delivery on time, we would suggest that all orders 

literature and collections. Holiday Cash Price is from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, be sent at the earliest possible date, and thus prevent any disappointment, 
less than the publisher’s price, and in addition, if cash accompanies the order, prepaid In writing allow a line for each article ordered. 


transportation is included. The binding is the best in which the books are made, 
must be distinctly understood that no orders are filled at these prices after January 




s charges. This o£ 


GENERAL MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Anecdotes of Great Musicians. Gates. $0.85 

Chats with Music Students. Tapper . . .90 

Choirand Chorus Conducting. Wodell. 1.00 

Critical and Historical Essays. Mac- 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 

Perry . 100 

Diction for Singers. Hawn.84 

Dictionary of Music. Dr. Clarke. . .67 

Dictionary Of Music. Dr. Clarke. 


Dictionary of Music. Redman. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

Grove's. 5 vols., not prepaid . 1 

Ear Training. Ileacox............. 

Education of the Music Leacher. 

Tapper.. .... 

European Reminiscences, Elscn. 

Gaines for Children. Bancroft. 

Great Pianists on Plano Playing 

Cooke... 

Guide to Music. D. G. Mason. 

Handbook of Operas. Ordway. 

How to Listen to Music. Krehbiel. . 

How to Understand Music. Mathews. 

In Praise of Music. Gates. 

Life Stories of Great Composers. 

Streatfleld . 

Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing. 

Bowman . 

Mistakes and Disputed Points in 

Music. Elson . 

Music: Its Ideals & Methods. Mathews 1.00 

BIOGRAPHY 

Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 

Present, Ehrlich. 1.31 

Distinguished Musicians Garbett— 

Paper.5< 

Leather . 1.0< 

Eminent Musicians. Garbett — paper. .51 

Leather . 1.01 

Famous Pianists of To-day and Yes- 


First Studies in Music Biography. 
Great Composers and Their Work. 

Imaginary Biographical Letters Iron 
Great Musicians. Cox-Chapln- 


Life and How to Succeed in It. 

>er . $ 

- Study in Germany. Fay. 

Musical Essays in Art, Culture and 

Education . 

Musical Sketches. Polko. 

Musician, The. Prentice. Six vols.. each 
Musician, The. 6 vols. comp. Boxed. 
Observations of a Musician. Lombard. 

Operas Every Child Should Know. 

Bacon . 

rchestral Instruments and What 

They Do. Mason.. 

Organ and its Masters. Labee. 

Pedals of the Pianoforte. Schmitt.. 

Piano Tuning Repairing and Regulat¬ 
ing. Fischer. 

Pianoforte and its Music. Krehbiel.. 

Power Through Repose. Call. 

Principles of Expression in Piano 

Playing. Christiani. 

Self Help for Singers. Taylor. 

Short Stories of Musical Melodies. 

Waterstone . 

Stories of Great Musicians.. 

Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces. 

Success in Music and How it is Won. 

Finek . 

Technics of Violin Playing. Cour- 

voisier . 

iolin Talks. Winn. 

ell-Known Piano Solos and How to 

Play Them. Wilkinson. 

’Oman's Work in Music. Elson. ... 

AND LETTERS 

Liszt. Iluneker. 

Masters and Their Music. Mathews. 

Mendelssohn. Rockstro. 

Mozart. Gehring. '■ 

Musical Celebrities. Garbett—paper. 

Leather. 1. 

Old Fogy. ' Huneker.67 

Petite Library. Lives of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Men¬ 
delssohn, Mozart, Wagner, Weber. 

1.00 By Francis. Each, in cloth. 

Each, in heavy paper. 

1.20 Complete set of above (boxed) cloth 1.20 
Complete set of above heavy paper.. 

_ 1 Wagner, R., Life and Works. Jullen 

FICTION—MUSICAL NOVELS 

Alcestls.67 I First Violin. Fotliergill. 

cXwwSf' ^tdr*' BCW>r '.IS I Mozart’s Journey. Morlke. 

Fifth String." Somal . .50 I Zal Hughes. 

HISTORY 

History of Music. Baltzell. 1-10 I Important Events in Musical History. 

History of Pianoforte Music. Fill- Lessons in Musical History. Fillmore. 

msrp 1.00 1 Standard History of Music. Cooke.. 

FOR THE CHILDREN 


Album of Favorite 

Engelmann . 

bum for the Young, wp. »° 
Scenes from Childhood. Schumann 

Ibum of Instructive Pieces. 

Album of Lyric Pieces. 

Bach Album . 

Beethhoven. Easier Piano Compos- 

Beethoven, Selections from. 

Chaminade Album. 

Chopin, Selected Works . 

Chopin, Lighter Compositions. 

Chopin Nocturnes . 

Chopin Waltzes.. 

Clementi Sonatinas .. • • • 

Albums. Classical or Pop- 

Each . 

__ Venice. Nevin. 

Easy Dance Album . 

Easy Engelmann Album .. 

Engelmann Album or 24 Pieces for 

Small Hands . 

Familiar Dances. Piano or Organ.. 

First Dance Album. 

First Parlor Pieces. 

First Recital Pieces. 

First Sonatinas 


GurHtt Album. Mathews. 

Handel Album ... 

Haydn’s Sonatas. 2 vols., each- 

Impressions of the Heart. Engelmann 
Kutdau Sonatinas. 2 vols., each. . 

Left-hand Recreation Album. 

Liszt Album . 

- szt Fifteen Rhapsodies. (Ed. by 

D’Albert) .-. 

Little Home Player. Piano or Organ. 

Lyric Pieces. Op. 12. Grieg. 

Lyric Pieces. Op. 43. Grieg. 

Master Pieces, Classical... 


Childhood Days. Harthan- 

Concert Duets for the Piano.. 
Duet Hour, The. (Easy 


1.00 


Album for the Young. Op. 68. 


Album Leaves for the Young. Gurlitt. 

Echoes front Childhood. 

Fifty Nursery Songs and Games... 

First Progress. Dutton . 

Flower Ballads. Senour. 

Juvenile Album. Reinecke. 

Juvenile Musical Poems. Senour.... 
Juvenile Song F ’ 

T.lltl. , 


.20 




Mendelssohn Six Children's Pieces.. 
Merry Rhymes for Childhood Times. 

, Bugbee . 

Merry Songs for Little Folks. 

Miniature Melodies. Gaynor. 

Mother Goose Melodies Set to Music. 
Music Talks with Children. Tapper. 
Musical Picture Book. Hudson.... 
Musical Poems for Children. Hudson. 
Musical Thoughts for Little Tots. 


Artistic Vocal Album... 

Church and Home, Sacred 
High and Low Voice. Each 
Friendship Songs. Galloway. 
Indian Songs. Lienrance 
Sacred Duets. All Voices- 


Seven Memory Songs. 


_ Rhymes and Tunes for Little 

Pianists. Cramm. 

Pictures from Storyland. Slater... 
Pictures from tile Lives of the Great 

Composers. Tapper. 

Pussy Willow and other Nature 

Songs. Grant..... 

Reward Cards. Set of 16..... 

Rhyming Tunes for Little Players. 

Smith . 

Scenes .from Childhood. Op. 15. 

Schumann . 

Souvenirs of the Masters. Spaulding. 

Story of Music and Musicians. 

— and Play Time. Swift.. 
Ten' Five Note Recreations. Krog- 

Tone Stories. Rowe. 

Toy Shop Sketches. 

Tunes and Rhymes. Spaulding- 

Well-Known Fables. Spaulding- 

What They Do in Wondertown. 
Alden 


I Dive 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS 

— Singer’s Repertoire . 


Spaulding.. 




Songs, f.ogd • • 


__ ... Italy. Hervcy. 

Standard Graded Songs. 

Standard Songs and Ballads. 
av Standard Vocalist . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Allegrando (Musical Game). 30 

Combination Satchel. Full Sheet or 
r ’"’" size. Seal grain. Leather lined 4.00 
nil, r * 3.00 


Same Silk Lined.... 

Elementaire (Musical Game). 

Great Composers (Game). 

Metronome, without Bell. 

Metronome, With Bell. 

Musical Euchre (Game). 

Music Folio with Strings. 

Music Folio with Strings and Handle. 

88It 63:::::::::: i~ „ 

THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


_ _ (Sheet Music Size), 

Music* 1 Satchel (One Fold) with Han¬ 
dles. Calf fir'" 1- 
Music Satchel ( 


.....- Fold 

dies. Seal Grain ... - 

Musical Authors (Game 
Musical Calendars, per 

Musical Dominoes (Game) 
Musical Games and Puzz 


Triads or Chords (Game! 


INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS 


(PIANO SOLO) 


$0.30 


1.60 


Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words. I 

Modern Dance Album . 

Modern Drawing Room Pieces. 

Modern Student. 2 vols.. each.... 
Mozart Sonatas. Voi. 1 and 2. Each. 

Mozart’s Sonatas. Complete. 

Musical Gift Album. Necke. 

Musical Impressions. Harris. 

Musical Pictures. Piano or Organ.. 
New Songs Without Words. Ferber. 

Old Favorites Album. 

Parlor and School Marches. 

Piano Players' Repertoire. 

Popular Home Collection . 

Popular Recital Repertoire. 

Popular Parlor Album. 


Schubert. Fantasies, Impromptus, etc. 

Schumann, Selected Works. 

Sight-Reading Album. 2 vols., each. 

Six Forest Sketches. Harker. 

Six Poems. MacDowell. 

Sonata Album. KOhler. 2 vols., each. 
SonatiDa Album. " 


__ „ _ Presser. 

Sonatina Album. KOhler . 

Standard Brilliant Album. 

Standard Compositions. Mathews. 

Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, each- 

Standard Concert Etudes. 

Standard Graded Pieces. Mathews. 
Grades 1 and 2. 

Grades 3 and ’ 


II.. 


Grades 5 and 6. V< 

Standard Opera AJifum. 

Standard Student's Classic Album. 
Tranquil Hours (Sacred Plano Solos). 

Treble Clef Album. 

Twentieth Century Dance 
Very First Pieces.... 

Young Players' Album 

Young Virtuoso . 

(FOUR HANDS) 

Mother Goose Ducts.. 




Four Hand Miscellany 
" ir Hand Parlor Pi 
the Greenwood. I 
Italian Overtures .... 

Juvenile Duet Players. 

March Album . 30 

Master ~ 


md Scholar. Koelling. 




Operatic 4 Hand Album. 

Spanish Dances. Moszkowski... 
Standard Duet Players' Album.. 
Teacher and Pupil. Koelling. 2 ’ 


Ilarthan.. 


Classic and Modern Gems 


Two Pianists . 

Two Students . 

Very First Duet Book. . 

You and 1. Spaulding. 

Young Duet Players ” 

(MISCELLANEOUS) 

Reed Or- I Reed Organ Player.30 

50 Selected Classics. Violin and Piano. .30 

„ " ;._ J Society Dance Journal. Violin & Plano .30 

Laus Organi Reed Organ. 3 vols., ea. .65 1 standard Organist. Pipe Organ.30 

Classiques, Violin and Standard Violinist. Violin and Piano .30 

Henri Strauss.25 students’ Popular Album. Violin 

Operatic Selections. VioUn and Piano .301 and Piano.30 

BOUND COLLECTIONS 

(CLOTH) 

Moszkowsky Album . 1.75 

Mozart Sonatas . 2.25 

New Organist. Whiting. 1.00 

Organ Melodies. Landon. Pipe Organ .67 
Organ Player, The. (Pipe Organ).. 1.00 
Organ Repertoire. (Pipe Organ).. 1.00 
Schubert Vocal Album. 2 vols., each. 

High and Low Voice. Each. 2.25 

Schumann Vocal Album. High and 

Low Voice. Each. 1.75 

Wagner-Liszt Album . 1.75 

MUSICAL PICTURES, PLAQUES AND MEDALLIONS 

New Art Bronze Plaques 


Art Engravings 

Sepia Art Prints, size 9%xl2%. 
Extremely valuable for decorative 
purposes, either for studio or for 
gifts. The subjects are Wagner, 
Schumann, Gounod, Liszt, Moszkow¬ 
ski, Grieg, Paderewski, Tchaikov¬ 
ski. Special Holiday Price. Each. .05 

Complete - set . 30 

Photogravures (Size, 15 x 20) 
Beethoven and the Muse. Eichstaedt. 


Beethoven Near Vienna. Schmid.. 


■cilia. Keller 
Schws 


Lithographs (Size, 22 x 28.) 

Saeh. Beethoven, Hiindel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schumann, 

Wagner. Each. 

Cabinet-Size Photographs 
Sacb, Beethoven, Chopin, Gluck, Han¬ 
del, Haydn, Liszt, Menddlssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Mozart, Paderewski. 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann, 


uumnsiem, ocuuuen, 
Wagner, Weber, each. . . 


Genuine Bronzes of Beethoven, Wag¬ 
ner, Mendelssohn and Mozart, mod¬ 
eled by the celebrated sculptor, 

Jusko. Mounted on hard wood,— 
mahogany and walnut. Made in 
two sizes: 4 inches and 7 inches; 
Beethoven, Wagner, Mozart in the 
4-inch size; Mendelssohn and Mo¬ 
zart in the 7-inch size. Special 
Holiday Cash Price, Postpaid, 4- 

inch size. Each.75 

7-inch size. Each. 1.25 

Plaster Plaques 

Unique in design and provided with clasp 
for hanging. 4 % x 6 %. 

Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, 

Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rubin¬ 
stein, Tschaikowsky, Schubert, 

Schumann, Wagner. Each. 40 

Imitation Bronze Plaques 
Beethoven, Liszt. Mozart Wagner, ^ ^ 

Imitation Bronze Busts 

Beethoven, Mozart. Wagner . 2.00 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, DEALERS, DUII A TM7I DI4I A PFMWA 

sheet music and music books r ttlLAUULl I UlNll/\. 
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BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

“The True University is a Collection of Books”- 



PICTURES FROM THE LIVES OF b, 

FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC tup GREAT COMPOSERS 

THOMAS TAPp B E R 0GRAPHY R e gul „ pR , CE „ ^^5^2 


* UK SSS4^n*M.m2tt” 

.w% 5 ssaa»rsrL' 

CELEBRATED PIANISTS OF THE 
AND PRESENT 

al for Ten Musi- - **“ . . 

*hoven?'Mendels- 0LD FOGY^I^ OTW10NS AND 

ANECDOTES OF GREAT MUSICIANS 

By W. F R ANCIS GATES R .,ul.r Pric, $1.5# t ’" * " U " CkC '- 


EDUCATION OF THE 
MUSIC TEACHER 


msesBu I 's^sss* 1 

FROM GREAT MASTERS 

ss: b 



GENERAL MUSICAL 
WORKS 


CHATS WITH MUSIC STUDENTS 



AN EVENTFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

THE GROVE DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 

bound in red and gold, price $15.00 

vent this year by 


■ aspires to own. 
cialists 16 years t< 


Why not ms 
gift that will last your whole 


It is all told in s 


anyone with a slight musical training can turn to any page and 
find it not only thoroughly understandable but really delightful 


4o(S Gnly ^ ye ^° r S °„ ag ° the publisher’s price for this book was 
$25.00. The Theo. Presser Co., by issuing the same identical 
work in very large quantities, cut the price to $15.00. 

All You Need to Send Now Is $3.00 

The complete set of five books will then be sent to you and 





DICTIONARIES and 
MANUALS 


BUSINESS MANUAL FOR 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 CHESTN UT STREET, PHILADeSSSTK 
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The 



Professional Directory < 

SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 




HJIEJS BAKER 
M.“Si BEECHWOOD ‘ 

1 sjrjs combs:: 

‘A/smssFA ELTEN Sasaa 
FRIEDHEIM fgggS* 







GROFF- BRYAWTJgg^ 


IRACjT 
s a. s VIRGIL' 

VIRGIL raggaresfa# Ii£ 

r-^-grsw?s vow ehde krps^«S™ 

t; dear one. Va-sing ft. Sln g SOUTHERN THEORY AND NORMAL COURSES 


SKT aTa n n-,re » BeaVsprlS wTlS CONVERSE 



^doming]|S iS 

FLETCHER^t^ST 



POLISH STAMP FUND COMMITTEE 


POLISH VICTIMS RELIEF FUND 



Help for Poland’s Sake 



Does Advertising Add to Cost? 
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DONT WAIT 

Til I IT Ek&INISI/ 



Special Notices 

and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


spsr'a 
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Musical Questions Answered 


£S£t,rE«USSg'S 


VOLUMES FROM 

PRESSER COLLECTION 

MAKE APPROPRIATE 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
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Music Lessons by Master Teachers 


mldn’t yo^give^to have your 

and show vou how to correct them—t , 
f o»r weak point, and tall you how to jtrengjhan 


We L 


during the past 15 years. 

[lether you have lost interest—reached the bounds of 
prove your limitations—lack a perfect technique—incapable of fully ex- 
• ’ fall short in your ' ' *-*■— 


whv vou do not make better progress and clearly demonstrate a sue- pressing your musical uiougn L s u, ir. m /out u 

r«ffid nlan fnr vou to follow? In fact, to set you right—revive your ability—these clearly written, thoroughly illustrated hon 
inter«t-start you forward with a ne’w inspiration to win success ? sons by great American and European teachers will help 

. Students or Teachers Normal Training Courses by Wm. H. Sherwood, one of America’s most 

Piano 

by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Prc 

Harmony Orchestration Th Th^Rosenbecker-Protlieroe S 


1 Composition 
thers in simpli 


_ r Ik It • by Glenn Dillard Gunn, noted writer and musician. This 

History of Music 

1 • under the direction of Clarence Eddy and 

Advanced Composition 

tinguished Theorist and Composer. This is the most advanced Musical course given by any School in America. 

. . , . . , . • ac , r “iVTakine eood” is the real test of merit. An ounce of proof is worth a pound of promise. We will send you as 

Uetterf nyZ ,oT«d; bettSll. w. will send yon 6 lesson, selected from Any of these courses for your c.r.ful p.rson.l ex.min 


sifgel-myers school of music 

aitJ CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


20T1 Slegel-IVIy' 


Building 
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Like a Breath jrom Nature’s Garden 

Ingram’s 

Marie Louise Perfume 

“Made from the Flowers” 


Here in tkis delicious perfume is a quaint 
reminder of tke old-faskioned Mignonette— 
tke daintiest flower tkat grows. 


'Interpreting” 

The 

Flowers 



Only one of the many Ingram Perfumes made 
from the flowers. Just a ’(flee hit breathes 
the fragrance of thousands of nature’s blossoms. 
At the dance, at the tea, at the social, at 
home—a few drops of a refined Ingram Perfume 


diffuse an atmosphere of refinement like a 
bouquet of rare and delicate fragrance. 

In attractive crystal bottles Ingram has per¬ 
petuated for y)ou the bewitching scent of 
fairest petals. 


There 
J Beauty ' 



Ingram's Marie Louise , $2.00. In tke above 
attractive tinted ounce bottle in kandsome box. At 
your druggist or, i f ke does not kave it, from us bj? 
mail, postpaid. 

For frsflenty-fifle years \Jomen Kafle relied on 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 

to keep their complexions good under all conditions of exposure. Its use 
oVercomes the more serious complexion faults, as xflell as undue redness, sunburn 
and freckles. A necessity for the girl of blooming 
beauty as well as for the v?oman upon whose face 
the advancing ^ears are leaving their telltale marks. 

Send us G cents in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing, 
and get free our Guest Room Package containing Ingram’s Face Pow¬ 
der (Velveola Souveraine) and Rouge in novel purse packets, and 
Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Marie Louise Perfume 
in Guest Room Sizes. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 

Established 1885 



Windsor, Ontario 


43 Tenth St., Detroit. U. S. A. 


Ingram’s Velfleola SouVeraine 

Powder S is Powdered Perfection 8 foTthe 
Complexion. Adheres firmly though 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 

The only instrument that brings you the world’s greatest artists 

" much pk “" re “ y “" ‘™‘r “ d 


there TJ^V.V^ ^i 1Ct ? rS a . nd Victrolas in great variety of styles from 310 to 3400, and 
there V.ctor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly demonstrate^them 


and play any music you wish to hear. ” 


can be safely and satiafact 
only with Victor Needle, 
tone Stylus on Victors c 
Victor Records cannot be s 


ily played 
r Tung.- 


re Victor quality, always look 
mous trademark "His Master's 
11 is on every Victrola and every 
Record. It is the identifying 
ill genuine Victrolas and Victor 


Victrola 










































































































A SHORT CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 

(lood'-vig fan bay-toh-ven) 


Early poverty, giant determination, unsparing music works, the opera Fidelia, as well as 
attention to details, an all-comprehensive technic, concertos and sonatas. The third period was 
and a mind strongly bent toward iconoclasm, darkened by numerous troubles, the greatest 
were the factors which determined the life and of which was total deafness. Nevertheless 
work of the great German master Ludwig van Beethoven produced some of his greatest master- 
Beethoven. Beethoven’s ancestry was Belgian pieces in his closing years, including the choral 
upon his father’s side. His mother was a cook, symphony and the great Solemn Mass in D. 
When the child was born in Bonn, on the His nine symphonies and his wonderful piano- 
Rhine, December 16th, 1770, his father was a forte sonatas have never yet been surpassed in 
tenor singer in the choir of the Elector. Beet- the realm of music. 

hoven’s grandfather, who was a native of Maes- Beethoven died of dropsy March 26th, 1827. 
tricht, was known as a composer, director, and Twenty thousand men and women of all ranks 
bass singer. 0 f soc i et y f rom t h e highest to the lowest attended 

At the age of four, Beethoven’s stern but the master - s funeral . 
drunken father began the child’s education. 

Naturally the boy soon learned to hate the art Beethoven has been called ‘the greatest 
of which he was to become an immortal master, instrumental composer of all time.” His works 
At nine he was very competent on the violin, comprise one hundred and thirty-eight opus 
and at eleven he could play the Bach “Wohl- numbers and about seventy unnumbered com- 
temperirtes Clavier.” Three local teachers then Positions. His nine symphonies, nine overtures, 
took him in hand—Pfeiffer, Van der Eeden and five pianoforte concertos and thirty-eight piano- 
Neefe. At the age of fourteen, Beethoven was forte sonatas are given in public more than any- 
appointed assistant organist with a yearly otber works in the same classes. Beethoven 
salary of about $63.00. Titled men and women wrote a lar S e number of songs, but few of these 
as well as famous musicians of the day recog- are heard in P ublic now. His opera Fidelia is 
nized his genius, and he went to Vienna where 8 iven occasionally, while his great Mass in C 
he studied with Haydn and with Albrechtsberger. and Mass in D as wel1 as his oratorio, Mount of 
All of Beethoven’s greater work was done in 0bves ’ are heard less frequently. 

Vienna, where he soon attained great fame as a Beethoven in his day was looked upon as an 
composer, pianist and director. His strong “original,” because of his eccentricities. This 
democratic tendencies and eccentricities were was in his case in no sense a pose. He was so 
ignored by the nobility; he was idolized by the absorbed in his work that he would uncon- 
Viennese people. sciously do many absurd things. The sublimity 

Beethoven’s life may be divided into three of his thought and the masterly .character of his 
periods oh progressive development. The first treatment demanded such intense concentration 
period ending in the early years of the last • that he would go about for days almost oblivious 
century, included many sonatas, two sym- to his worldy needs. He was one of the first 
phonies and three pianoforte sonatas. The composers to ignore the dictates of aristocracy, 
second period, terminating about 1815, would compelling admiration for his station in the 
take in the great Eroica Symphony, chamber- world, apart from the realm of music. 
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